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CITIZENS OF CALIFORNIA 


Do you believe in America? Do you believe that the Public 
School is the greatest unifying force in America? 


Do you believe that an educated electorate is an absolute essential 


to American Democracy? 


Do you believe, as our economic and political life becomes more 
and more complex, that it becomes priority number one to make 


our Schools better? 


If you do believe these statements, then you must work for the 
passage of Proposition 9. California’s Schools cannot continue to 


lead the Nation without adequate financial support. 


We must have a highly-trained teacher in every schoolroom in 
California, —a teacher, free from financial worries, who can devote 
his time to leading and directing America’s future citizens to ever 


higher goals. 


Let’s go, California. Keep our Schools on top. Vote “Yes” for 
Proposition 9. 

Water L. BAcHRODT, 

Chairman, State Committee for 


Proposition Nine, 
State Council of Education 
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“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” 
That’s young America talking, lined up 
along the tracks when the Zephyr made 
its record-breaking run from Denver to 
Chicago in 1934. 
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Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 


General Motors engineers were perfect- 
ing a new, compact, Diesel engine, with 
double the ihorsepower per cylinder. 
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This new Diesel brought anew kind Suddenly a mechanized war broke One of the pressing needs was power plants 


of railroading. Soon it was powering over us. And urgent demands for ad Se a of those same 
trains all over the United States, with this compact, economical power eleven-year-olds who cheered the Diesel- 


an economy never before equalled. plant arose from many sources. 


powered — now operate submarines 
bowered with similar Diesel engines. 















And the Diesels are doing a spectacular In landing barges, ships and many types 
job in the “‘hush-hush”’ service—cruising of naval equipment, Diesel engines prove 
in periscope view of Fujiyama, slipping again and again how dependable they 
into enemy harbors, sinking enemy ships. _ They are coming through with flying 

colors in many branches of the services. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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M OST OF THE largest cities in the U.S. are 


located on rivers because these wind- 


ing streams are transportation routes. About 
twenty years before the Civil War, Mississippi 
steamboating was at its height. Later, when 
railroad builders wanted to put a bridge across 
the Mississippi, the rivermen objected. There 
were quarrels; barges and floating logs rammed 
into and destroyed bridge supports. An 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln, helped progress to 
win when he said that land vehicles traveling 
east and west had rights as well as water 
vehicles traveling north and south. The Iron 
Horse gained permission to puff above the 
chugging steamboat. 


Every new form of transportation supple- 


ments the older ones and does what is im- 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 





possible for its predecessors. Today, a three- 
dimensional vehicle, the transport plane, travels 
above all forms of two-dimensional surface 
transportation. 


As one result, geography loses its old mean- 
ing and time units replace miles as the measure- 
ment for distances that separate all peoples, 
everywhere on earth. Due to the freedom of 
the transport plane to travel in any direction, 
and due to its velocity, air transportation 
effectively makes the whole world smaller than 
our original thirteen Colonies. This change 
constitutes a great challenge to all thinkers, 
especially to school teachers and administrators. 
Our purpose is to help them. Our periodical, 
““Air Age Education News,’’ will keep you 
informed. Please write for a free copy. 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


The creative scientists of tomorrow—the men and 
women who will add to the world’s advancement 
through science—are among the boys and girls now 
in your classrooms. 

Through the Fourth Annual Science Talent 
Search you have the opportunity to help them 
toward their goal. 

Forty boys and girls, selected on a competitive 
basis, will be invited to the Science Talent Insti- 
tute at Washington, D. C. with all expenses paid. 
They will share in $11,000 in scholarship awards 
ranging from $100 to $2400. 

They will attend scientific lectures, visit places 
of interest, meet famous scientists. Winners come 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


BOOK THIS NEW MOVIE 
FOR YOUR SCIENCE CLASSES 


“SCIENTISTS FOR TOMORROW,” a 16-mm. sound 
motion picture shows how the Science Talent 
Search is conducted. Runs 20 minutes. Loaned 
free through School Service, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Company, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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from graduating classes with as few as two stu- 
dents, and as many as eleven hundred. There is 
equal opportunity for all. 

In the past three years every one of the winners 
and more than 500 Science Talent Search contest- 
ants who received honorable mention were offered 
scholarships by leading colleges and universities. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted by 
Science Clubs of America. Westinghouse sponsors 
and makes it financially possible as a contribution 
to the advancement of science in America. 

Examinations will be held December 1. Mail 
coupon for full information. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Science Clubs of America 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler seniors par- 
ticipate in the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search. I have 
(Number) students who may take the examination. 











Name (Please Type or Print) 





Position School 














School Address 
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‘‘Gel-Sten Films Are Better’ 





COMPLETE GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR SET 


. . » Everything you need... 
$7.43 
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GEL-STEN SPEEDY-FEED 

OUTFIT 
.. » Speedy-feed Duplicator . .. 
$15.95 complete 


Every School Room Should Have a 


GEL-STEN DUPLICATOR 


GEL-STEN 


Heetograph Workbooks 
No. 550 Reading Seatwork, 1.......... Grade 1 
No. 551 Reading Seatwork, 2......... 
No. 552 Reading Seatwork, 3......... Grade 2 
No. 553 Reading Seatwork, 4........ Grade 2 





No 554 Our Community................. Grade 3 
Kindergarten Fun. .......................- Pre-Primer 
Reading Readiness —.................. Pre-Primer 
ee’ eae _-...- P re-P rimer 
Pre-Primer for the Beginner....Pre-Primer 
My First Reading Unit—................... Grade 1 
My Second Reading Unit...... ....Grade 2 
Second Grade Language.................-. Grade 2 
Third Grade Language...............—...Grade 3 
Fun With Numbers, Book 1..........- Grade 1 
Fun With Numbers, Book 2........ _..----Grade 2 
Fun With Numbers, Book 3..........-... Grade 3 
Fun With Numbers, Book 4................ Grade 4 
Hectomaps and Outline Maps for All 
grades 
My Book About Travel...-............--- Grades 2-3 






Adventures in Boatland. ...Grades 3-4 














Journeys in Distant Lands...........Grades 4-6 
Land of Mexico................. ....-- Grades 3-6 
Romantic Mission Lands....... .......Grades 3-5 
Adventures in California....... .....- Grades 4-7 
Social Studies of the U. S... -.....-.-.- Grade 5 
My Bird Color Book.....................Grades 3-8 
Our American Birds...... wunee aeesee-GTades 4-8 
Sixteen American Trees...... -...... Grades 4-5 
My Wild Flower Book........ ....Grades 5-8 
Seasons of the Year............... ..-...- Grades 1-6 
Bordering the School Year... .......- All grades 
Master Music Forms.................-- All grades 
Grade 

Name Level 

Our Playhouse ........000..--.cneeccensscecesooee-e- 1-2 
AN hia eh tysleaibotice 
Our Friends the Eskimos... 2-3 
Child Life in Holland... * wee 2-4 
Woodland Indians .~.-................ 2-4 
The Zoo ...... 3-4 
Around and About “Many Countries... 5-8 
Birds and Flowers .. 5-8 
Birds and Insects .. 5-8 
Sixteen Common Birds . 5-8 
Flowers and Insects —~...... 5-8 
Interesting Insects ....... be 5-8 
Spring Wild Flowers ........................... 5-8 
The Beginnings of Democracy. ene 6-8 
China Through the American Window 6-8 
Sa TE NE corte. 6-8 
The Story of Transportation............... 6-8 





CHAMPION 
Heetograph Workbooks 


No. 990 Seatwork fer Pre-Primer 

No 991 Reading Fun for Little Tots 
No 995 Numbers for Work and Play 
No. 1000 Reading Seatwork for Primer 
No. 1001 Reading Seatwork for Grade 1 
No. 1002 Easy Reading, Grades 1-2 

No. 1003 Arith. Exer. Ist Half, Grade 1 
No. 1004 Arith. Exer. 2nd Half, Grade 1 
No. 1010 Mary and Her Garden, Grade 1 





No. 2001 Seatwork Lessons, Grade 2 

No. 2003 Arith Exer. Ist Half Grade 2 

No. 2004 Arith. Exer. 2nd Half Grade 2 

No. 2007 My Safety Book, Grade 2 

No. 2008 My Health Book, Grade 2 

No. 2009 My Good Manners, Grade 2 

No. 2010 My Good Language Habits, 
Grade 2 

No. 2000 Unit on Eskimos, Grades 2-3 

No. 2015 Indians, Grades 2-3 

No. 3005 Communication and Transporta- 


tion 
No. 3000 Reading Stories and Understand- 
ing Tests, Grade 3 
No. 3001 Exer. in English, Grade 3 
No. 3003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 3 
No. 3004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 3 
No. 3010 Clothing and Food, Grade 3 
No. 4001 Exer. in English, Grade 4 
No. 4003 Arith. Exer., 1st Half Grade 4 
No. 4004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 4 
No. 4005 My Country and I, Grade 4 
No. 5001 Exer. in English, Grade 5 
No. 5003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 5 
No. 5004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 5 
No. 6001 Exer. in English, Grade 6 
No. 6003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 6 
No. 6004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 6 
No. 7001 Exer. in English, Grade 7 
No. 7003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 7 
No. 7004 Arith Exer., 2nd Half Grade 7 
No. 8001 Exer. in English, Grade 8 
No. 8003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 8 
No. 8004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 8 
No. 7010 Book 1, American History from 
Old World to 1789 
No. 8010 Book 2, American History from 
1789 to close of Civil War 
No. 9010 3, American History from 
1865 to Present Time 
Champion’s New Utility Package, Primary 


MORGAN-DILLON 
Heetograph Books 


Grade Level Name 

Pre-Primer A. B.C. Pre-Primer 

Numberland Fun 

First Grade Reading 

Life on the Farm 

Phonics and Reading 

The Circus 

Phonics-Moviegram (Not dupli- 
cating) 

Health Activities 

Nursery Rhymes in Pictures 

Second Grade Arithmetic 

Second Grade Reading 

First Lessons in Written Lan- 
guage 

China 

Holidays of the Year 

Holland 

My Indian Book 

My Health Book 

My Flower Book 

My Bird Book 

Third Grade Arithmetic 

Third Grade Language Drills 
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3-4 My Japanese Book 

3-4 Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor 
3-4 Trees 

3-5 Magic Keys to Phonics 

3-5 Over Land and Sea 

3-5 Desert Life 


Pioneer Days 
Fifth Grade Language Drills 


4 Fourth Grade Arithmetic 
4 Fourth Grade Language Drills 
4 Fourth Grade Reading 
4-5 My Eskimo Book 
4-5 Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
= A Bicycle Tour of Great Britain 
5 


7 Wimgs Over U.S.A. 

-8 Wings Over South America 

8 Water Life Miracles 

Sixth Grade Language Drills 

All Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 
Book 1 (Not duplicating) 

All Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 

Book 2 (Not duplicating) 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION PRESS 
Hectograph Books 


Grade Level Name 
1-8 3-in-1 (Specify grade level) 
Pre-Primer—6 Universal Workbooks in 
Reading (Specify grade) 
1-6 Universal Workbooks in Arith- 
metic (Specify grade) 
2-6 Universal Workbook in Eng- 
lish (Specify grade) 
Pre-Primer Busy Brownies 
Pre-Primer Mother Goose 
Nip, the Bear 
Red Deer, The Indian Boy 
Scottie and His Friends 
Adventure Trails 
Exploring Today 
Looking Ahead 
3-8 Master Achievement Tests 
(Specify grade) 


KENWORTHY LINE 
No. 2209 Phonetic Drill Cards 
No. 2015 and 2084 Animal and Bird Sten- 
cils 
No. 2012 Number Flash Cards 
No. 2211 Alphabet Flash Cards 
No. 2145, 2146, 2147 Vocabulary Building 
No. 2026 Addition Facts 
No. 2027 Subtraction 
No. 2033 Multiplication 
Division 
Four Seasons Posters 
Ship Posters 
Circus Posters 
Mother Goose Poster 
Picture Building 
Our Family 
Music, Books 1-2-3 
Birds, Books 1-2-3 
Trees, Books 1 and 2 
Insects 
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EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


We cordially invite you to visit our Educational Toy Department, which consists of books and games; Judy WOODEN PUZZLE INLAYS 
and Wooden Animals of all kinds, which educate the child the play-way. GIRLS! Learn Dressmaking and Designing from DOT AND 


PEG in their new American Designer Set on sale here for $2.00 complete. 


STICKER KITS — 29c, 59c, $1.25. 
SETS. ACTIVITY SCRAP BOOK — $3.00. 


Complete Catalog Upon Request 


LINCOLN LOG SETS —All Sizes. GEOGRA KIT MAPS. 
FLOWER ART —59c. MAGIC SLATE BLACKBOARDS — Large, $1.00; Small, 29c. JUDY FARM 
STENCILS for same — 50c. 


Notice our new location and telephone number. Visit our much enlarged and improved store. 


Gel-Sten Supply Company 


944 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Phone TU. 3911 


LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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In war and peace 
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HROUGHOUT the years, the safety record 

of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 
safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 
fatalities for each billion passenger miles 
traveled. 


the worlds safest transportation 


This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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VOTE YES ON PROPOSITION 9 


OFFICIAL ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF INITIATIVE PROPOSITION 9 


Reprinted from Voters Pamphlet, issued by Secretary of State’s Office 


‘ 
© auirornia is faced with a serious breakdown in its elementary school system, due to inadequate State 


support, an acute teacher shortage, a vast increase in population, and the inability of many local school districts 
to provide additional funds. 


CLASSROOMS WITHOUT TEACHERS are inevitable in many districts-- and CLOSED SCHOOLS 
in others — unless increased State support is made available. Already, in hundreds of districts, children in 


the lower grades are being herded instead of educated-—in classes of 40 to 60 pupils, where 30 to 35 should 
be the maximum for proper instruction. 


Underlying causes of the crisis are these: 


1. INADEQUATE STATE SUPPORT FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. The present rate of contri- 
bution — $60 per pupil, per year — was established in 1920, and despite generally advancing costs, it has not 
been increased in 24 years. (An “emergency” allocation of $6 extra per child was made in 1943, but will 
terminate on next July Ist.) 


5 


2. ACUTE TEACHER SHORTAGE. Beginning two years before Pearl Harbor, the dwindling enrollment 
in teacher-training institutions has dropped 63 per cent, as our young people continue to shun the teaching 
profession. Teaching has become one of our poorest paid professions, with the minimum salary $1320 a year 
in normal times and $1500 for the war emergency. New teachers simply cannot be obtained. 


3. AN INCREASE OF 1,500,000 IN THE STATE’S POPULATION. Although these new residents 
have sharply increased the school load, the majority—-not yet home-owning property taxpayers — can 
contribute to support of their children in the schools ONLY THROUG STATE TAXES. Official State surveys 
indicate the majority will remain here after the war, but it will be years before many become local district 


taxpayers. They do, however, pay State sales and income taxes, and it is therefore vital that the State carry 
a fair share of school costs. 


4. TAX-POOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS. School children in hundreds of tax-poor districts —— where as 
much as 50 per cent of the taxable property has been taken from the tax rolls by government purchase — 
have been condemned to substandard education by the inability of local taxpayers to provide necessary school 
funds. While support of the public schools is declared a State responsibility in the Constitution, 56.9 per cent 
cf school costs today are being borne by local disrtict taxpayers, and only 43.1 per cent by the State. 


THE SOLUTION offered by Proposition 9 is both fair and practical. 
State's share of school support from $60 per child, per year, to $80. It would transfer a greater portion of 
school costs from the harassed local taxpayer to the State. It would permit tax-poor districts, now threatened 
with CLOSED SCHOOLS due to lack of teachers, to pay adequate salaries and thereby supplement their 
teaching personnel. It would enable the 1,500,000 new residents in California to pay a fair proportion of 
the cost of educating their children — and thereby insure their children of decent educational facilities. 


TO SAVE OUR SCHOOLS, Vote “Yes” on Proposition 9. 


This proposition would increase the 


CHARLES ALBERT ADAMS, San Francisco 
JoHN F. Brapy, President, State Council of Education 
ARTHUR W. BroulL_et, San Francisco 
DorotHy D. Decker, Santa Ana, President, California Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
Dr. WALTER F. Dexter, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Georcr A. Duppy, San Francisco, State Secretary, 
California State Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles 
McInTyrReE Fartes, Los Angeles 
Mrs. JOHN J. GARLAND, Menlo Park, President, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
C. J. Haccerty, Los Angeles, Secretary-Treasurer, 
California State Federation of Labor 


Mrs. ALFRED J. MATHEBAT, Alameda, Past National Commander, 
American Legion Auxiliary 
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PROPOSITION 9 


John F. Brady, President, California Teachers Association 


A CALL to Arms — Proposition 
9 must win. For the past few months 
the central committee, under the vital 
leadership of Walter Bachrodt, has 
been perfecting tactical plans and lay- 
ing the groundwork for the all out 
offensive to start in mid September. 
All available forces must now be co- 
ordinated for the final strategic drive, 
and until election day every one of us 
must work intensively to insure 
victory. 

Amendment 9 is a proposal to cor- 
rect a condition that has tormented 
school people for a score of years. It 
seeks, simply, to place first things 
first, to place the financial responsi- 
bility for the minimum essentials of 


where it 
the State. 
Under our democratic conception of 
government, the State is the front and 


an elementary education 


properly belongs, upon 


center of the educational system and 
the State must bear the responsibility 
of guaranteeing to every boy and girl 
a square deal in his or her right to 
an adequate schooling. The accident 
of residence in an economically back- 
ward district must not be allowed to 
thwart any child of this inheritance. 


The chief beneficiaries of Amend- 
ment No. 9 will be the children of ele- 
mentary school age throughout Cali- 
fornia. Our opponents will seek to 
distract us from this point of approach 


by claiming that the teachers are mak- 


ing a raid on the State treasury for 
selfish purposes. It will be argued 
that the need for additional funds is 
purely a temporary war need and that 
it is unwise to enact a constitutional 
to cure a 


amendment temporary 


wrong. But we know that the war 
and its attendant economic maladjust- 
ments merely focused attention on a 
chronic condition that would have 
become acute without such interpo- 


sition. 


Adequate Schools 


The enactment of Amendment 9, as 
a part of our Constitution, will be 
assurance from the people that the 
children of the State are, as far as 
possible, to be granted adequate edu- 
cational opportunities and that money 
to operate the schools shall be raised 
where income is and distributed where 
children are. 


FOR YOUR CHILD and MINE 
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PROPOSITION NINE 


SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF PROPOSITION 9 


Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Advisor, State Department of Education 


T. one unfamiliar with the exist- 
ing provisions of the State Constitu- 
tion relating to the support by the 
State of the public schools, it may not 
be clear why the proposition is in the 
form it is. 

The manner in which the amend- 
ment of Section 15 of Article XIII of 
the Constitution proposed by Proposi- 
tion 9 affects the amount of State 
support for public elementary schools 
should be understood by everyone 
interested in it and for that reason 
this article has been prepared. 

The provisions of the Constitution 
involved in an understanding of the 
proposition are the following: 

“The Legislature shall add to the State 
school fund such other means from the 
revenues of the State as shall provide in 
said fund for distribution in each school 
year in such manner as the Legislature shall 
provide an amount not less than thirty dol- 
lars per pupil in average daily attendance 
in the day and evening elementary schools 
in the public school system during the next 


preceding school year.” (Article IX, Sec- 
tion 6, paragraph 2.) 


© * * * . 


“The Legislature shall provide for the 
levying of a county, and city and county, 
sufficient in amount to produce a sum of 
money not less than the amount of money 
to be received during the current school 
year from the State for the support of the 
public day and evening elementary schools 
of the county, or city and county; provided 
that said elementary school tax levied by 
any Board of Supervisors shall produce not 
less than thirty dollars per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the public day and eve- 
ning elementary schools of the county, or 
city and county, during the next preceding 
school year.” (Article IX, Section 6, para- 
graph 4.) 


* * * x * 


“Out of the revenue from State taxes for 
which provision is made in this article, 
together with all other State revenues, there 
shall first be set apart the moneys to be 
applied by the State to the support of the 
public school system and the State univer- 
sity. The Legislature shall provide for the 
raising of revenue by any form of taxation 
not prohibited by this Constitution in 


amounts sufficient to meet the expenditures 
of this State not otherwise provided for and 
in amounts sufficient to apportion, and 
shall apportion, to each county or city and 
county of this State, an amount equal to 
the entire amount required to be raised by 
each such county or city and county re- 
spectively under the provisions of section 6 
of Article IX of this Constitution; provided, 
however, that all sums so apportioned shall 
be considered as though derived from 
county school taxes for the support of 
county and city and county government and 
not money provided by the State within the 
meaning of said section, nor shall any reve- 
nues so apportioned be regarded as appro- 
priations from the funds of the State within 
the meaning of section 34a of Article IV 
of this Constitution.” (Article XIII, Section 
15, paragraph 1.) 


State Obligation 


15 of Article XIII was 
amended to its present form in 1933 
and by such amendment the State 
undertook to apportion to each county 
from state funds the amount which 
had theretofore been raised for the 
county by taxes levied pursuant to 
paragraph 4 of Section 6 of Article 
IX. This means that the State as- 
sumed, and still has, the obligation of 
apportioning each school year to each 
county from State funds, for the sup- 
port of the public day and evening 
elementary schools of the county, an 
amount, in addition to the apportion- 
ments made from the State School 
Fund, equal to the amount appor- 
tioned to each county during the 
school year from the State School 
Fund but not less than $30 per unit 
of average daily attendance. 


Section 


The Constitution does not prescribe 
the amounts to be apportioned tc 
counties from the State School Fund 
that being left to the Legislature by 
the provisions of Paragraph 2 of Sec- 
tion 6 of Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion. Thus the amount to be received 
by a county from the State under 
Section 15 of Article XIII, as it now 
reads, is dependent upon the manner 
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in which the Legislature provides for 
the apportionment of the State School 
Fund, subject to the following quali- 
fications: 


1. The amounts which can be appor- 
tioned from the State School Fund are 
dependent upon the amount in that Fund, 
which should the Legislature so decide, 
need not amount in any school year to 
more than $30 per unit of average daily 
attendance in the public elementary schools 
during the preceding school year. 


2. The State must apportion to each 
county during each school year from other 
State funds not less than $30 per unit of 
average daily attendance in the public ele- 
mentary schools of the county during the 
preceding school year. 


The Amendment 


Proposition 9 proposes only the 
amendment of the first paragraph of 
Section 15 of Article XIII to read 
effective July 1, 1945, as follows: 

“Section 15. Out of the revenue from 
State taxes for which provision is made in 
this article, together with all other State 
revenues, there shall first be set apart the 
moneys to be applied by the State to the 
support of the public school system and the 
State university. The Legislature shall pro- 
vide for the raising of revenue by any form 
of taxation not prohibited by this Constitu- 
tion in amounts sufficient to meet the 
expenditures of this State not otherwise 
provided for and in amounts sufficient to 
apportion, and shall apportion, to each 
county or city and county of this State an 
amount equal to one hundred sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent of the entire amount re- 
quired to be raised by each such county or 
city and county respectively under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of Article IX of this 
Constitution for the support of the public 
day and evening elementary schools of the 
county or city and county and in addition, 
the entire amount required to be raised by 
each such county or city and county respec- 
tively under the provisions of section 6 of 
Article IX of this Constitution for the 
support of the public day and evening sec- 
ondary and technical schools of the county 
or city and county; provided, however, that 
all sums so apportioned shall be considered 
as though derived from county and city and 
county school taxes for the support of 
county and city and county government and 
not money provided by the State within the 
meaning of said section, nor shall any reve- 
nues sO apportioned be regarded as appro- 
priations from the funds of the State within 
the meaning of section 34a of Article IV 
of this Constitution; and provided, further, 
that the provisions of this sentence as they 
read on May 1, 1944, shall remain opera- 
tive to and including June 30, 1945, and 
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no longer notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Constitution to the contrary.” 

The whole effect of the amendment is to 
increase the amount of money apportioned 
from the State General Fund to a county 
during each school year for the support of 
the elementary schools of the county from 
an amount equal to the total amount of 
money apportioned for the elementary 
schools of the county during the school 
year from the State School Fund or equal 
to $30 per unit of average daily attend- 
ance in the elementary schools during the 
preceding school year, whichever is the 
greater, to 1662/4% of such amount, or a 
minimum of $50 per unit of average daily 
attendance. It should be noted that the pro- 
posed amendment does not in any way af- 
fect existing apportionments to secondary 
schools. 

Since the entire amount of the proposed 
increase will come from the State General 
Fund, then under the seventh paragraph of 
Section 6 of Article IX of the Constitution 
which provides that the “entire amount of 
money provided by the State and not less 
than sixty per cent of the amount of money 
provided by county, or city and county, 
school taxes shall be applied exclusively to 
the payment of public school teachers sal- 
aries,’ 60% of the increase accruing to any 
school district in addition to 60% of the 
amounts now being apportioned to the dis- 
trict from the State General Fund under 
section 15 of Article XIII will be available 
exclusively for teachers salaries, the remain- 
ing 40% of the present and of the pro- 
posed increased apportionments from the 
State General Fund being available for any 
other legitimate expenditures. 

The fixing in the Constitution of the 
amount which the people of the State desire 
to contribute to the support of the public 
school system insures the following of the 
mandate of the people found in section 1 
of Article IX of the Constitution which 
provides that: 


“Section 1. A general diffusion of 
knowledge and intelligence being es- 
sential to the preservation of the 
rights and liberties of the people, the 
Legislature shall encourage by all 
suitable means the promotion of in- 
tellectual, scientific, moral, and agri- 
cultural improvement.” 


To the criticism, so often made, that 
expenditures by the State should not 
be “frozen” in the Constitution and 
removed from the control of the 
Legislature it is necessary only to reply 
that any provision of the Constitution 
requiring the expenditure of money 
(or any other provision of the Con- 
stitution) can be amended at any time 
by the people and that any amend- 





ment can be presented to the people 
by the Legislature or through the use 
of the right of initiative. 

To criticize an amendment to the 
Constitution proposed by initiative on 
the ground that it does something 
which ought better to be left to the 
Legislature is to criticize the ability of 
the people to govern themselves and 
to oppose the right of initiative. 


The citizens of the State of Cali- 
fornia amended the Constitution 
(Article IV, Section 1) in 1911 to 
give themselves the right to enact 
statutes and amendments to the Con- 
stitution and so legislate directly. 

The presentation of Proposition 9 
to the people of California at the No- 


vember, 1944, general election is 
merely the presentation to the regis- 
tered electors of the State of a propo- 
sition proposed by one-sixth of all the 
registered voters. 

If the people of the State desire the 
adoption of the amendment to the 
Constitution proposed by Proposition 


9, it is their privilege to vote for it. 


Those who believe, as did the 
framers of the State Constitution 
that “a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge and intelligence (is) essential to 
the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people” will vote for 
Proposition 9 because it guarantees 
the continued diffusion of knowl- 
edge and intelligence to the people. 


THE NEW RETIREMENT LAW. 


Louise Beyer Gridley, Chairman, State Committee on Retirement, California 
Teachers Association 


43 N June 15, Assembly Bill No. 13 
was signed by the Governor and made 
a sound retirement system effective 
for the teachers of California. Ob- 
viously it is impossible to outline in 
detail the 36 pages of the bill or touch 
upon all the questions that may arise, 
but we shall present the main provi- 
sions of it. 


Requirements for Participation in 
the Benefits 


1. A teacher must have rendered at least 
30 years of service. 

a. Only those who were teaching in Califor- 
nia at the time of the enactment of the bill 
may offer out-of-State service as fulfilling part 
of this requirement. 

b. A teacher retiring at age 65 without hav- 
ing competed this requirement and not in a 
local system will receive both the prior and 
future service credits and that percentage of 
the basic allowance to which her years of serv- 
ice entitles her. 


2. A teacher not in a local system must 
be 63 years of age or older to obtain the 
full amount of the prior and future service 
credits in addition to the basic amount but 
she may always retire after 30 years of 
service and receive the minimum guaranteed 
amount. 


Benefits Under the Present System 


1. All teachers in the State having satis- 
fied the minimum requirement of 30 years 
of service, will receive the basic amount of 
$600 per year. 


2. In addition, a teacher not already pro- 
vided for under a local retirement system 
will receive a supplementary retirement 
allowance consisting of two parts: 

a. Credit for years of service rendered prior 
to July 1, 1944. These credits are given in the 
law and are computed upon service to be ren- 
dered after July 1, 1944. Not more than 40 
years of service prior to this date may be 
credited. 

b. Credit for each year of service rendered 
after July 1, 1944, based upon 75 cents per 
hundred dollars of average annual salary earned 
after the effective date of the bill. (This aver- 
age salary not to exceed $3,000.) 


3. A teacher not in a local retirement 
system, having completed 30 years of serv- 
ice but not having attained the age of 63, 
will receive the $600 and the actuarial 
equivalents of the two items listed in “No. 
2” to which her age at retirement entitle 


her. 


a. The sum of these two amounts shall never 
be less than $720 per year, provided all contri- 
butions have been made for the years of service 
offered for prior service credits. 

4. A teacher having deposited 4% of her 
salary under the 1935 retirement plan may 
withdraw her funds, or leave them to pro- 
vide an additional credit to her retirement 
allowance. 

5. Teachers already retired and not pro- 
vided for through a local system will receive 
a 20% increase in their present allowance. 


Cost to the Teacher of the 
Retirement Allowance 


1. Every teacher in the State will pay 
$60.00 per 


year for the basic amount 


BO 


($600.00). 


This pays for approximately 


half of the cost if a teacher enters the sys- 


tem at age 22 and remains until age 63. 
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2. A teacher not in a local retirement 


system pays in addition a percentage of the 
annual salary based upon age at entry into 
the system and sex. This pays for one-half 
the cost of credits received for service ren- 
dered after July 1, 1944. 


Cost to the State 


1. The State has assumed the cost of the 
following: 


1. One-half or more of the basic amount $600 


depending inversely upon 


the teacher renders. 


the years of service 


2. All the prior service obligations. 


3. One-half of the future service credits. 


(The district contribution of $12 per teacher 
per year will be continued to help defray the 
State’s share of the cost of the system.) 


These Illustrations Approximate the 
Benefits 


1. A teacher now age 53 with 25 years 
prior service on July 1, 1944, with an aver- 
age salary of $2,800 after July 1, 1944, and 
expecting to retire at age 63: 








The basic retirement allowance $ 600 
25 years prior service at $9 per year 
(see Code Section 14686 of the law) 225 
$2800 
10 years future service X 75c X 210 
$100 
Total retirement allowance $1035 


2. A teacher age 54 with 30 years prior 
service on July 1, 1944, with an average 
salary of $3,000 after July 1, 1944, and 
expecting to retire at age 56: 


The basic retirement allowance $600.00 


30 years prior service at $5 per year $150 
2 years future service X 
$3000 


aie 45 


$100 


e 


$195 


Members Rates of Contribution in Percentage of Salary 


(Figured on nearest birthday at dafte of entrance into the new Retirement System, July 1, 1944. 


All of the percentages below must be figured in addition to the $60 per year for the basic 
retirement salary.) 


34 


Male 
2.53% 


2.55 
2.58 
2.61 
2.64 
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Female 
2.89% 


2.93 
2.96 
2.99 
3.03 


3.06 
3.10 
3.13 
3.17 
3.21 


3.24 
3.28 
3.32 
3.36 
3.41 


Age 


o- 
vv 


36 


38 


39 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Male Female Age Male Female 
3.00% 3.45% 50 3.64% 4.17% 
3.04 3.49 51 3.69 4.22 
3.08 3.53 52 3.74 4.28 
3.12 3.58 53 3.79 4.33 
3.16 3.62 54 3.83 4.39 
3.20 3.67 55 3.88 4.45 
3.24 3.72 56 3.93 4.50 
3.28 3.76 A7 3.98 4.56 
3.33 3.81 58 4.03 4.62 
3.37 3.86 59 4.09 4.68 
3.41 3.91 60 4.14 4.73 
3.46 3.96 61 4.19 4.79 
3.50 4.01 62 4.24 4.85 
3.55 4.07 & over 

3.60 4.12 


Conversion Factors for Teacher Retirement Plan for 1944 


The following table sets forth approximate factors for converting annuity benefits payable at 
age 63 to actuarially equivalent benefits at lower optional retirement ages: 


Age 
51 
52 
54 
55 
56 


Benefits for Past 


Optional Conversion Factor 


Male 


47 
-49 


nnn n 
wou w 


Female 


50 
52 
55 
58 
-61 
65 


Optional Conversion Factor 


Age Male Female 
57 -66 69 
58 Bf i -74 
59 .75 ae 
60 81 .82 
61 86 .88 
62 -93 -94 
63 1.00 1.00 


Years of Service Prior to July 1, 1944 Are Based on Future Years 


of Service in Accordance with the Following Table 


Service rendered after July 1, 1944 
Less than 6 months.... 


6 months or 
2 years or 
4 years or 
6 years or 
8 years or 


more 
more 
more 
more 
more 


10 years or more.... 


but 
but 
but 
but 
but 


less 


less 
less 
less 
less 


Annual annuity per year 
of credited service 


-$3 


Aon & 


ow 
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Approximate conversion factor for 


a woman at age 56, 65% 126.75 





Total retirement allowance $726.75 


3. A teacher age 60 with 38 years prior 
service on July 1, 1944, with an average 
salary of $3,000 after July 1, 1944, and 
expecting to retire at age 65: 





Basic retirement allowance $600.00 

88 years prior service at $6 per year 228.00 
$3000 

5 future years service X 7T5ce X 112.50 
100 

Total retirement allowance $940.50 


4. A teacher age 23 entering this year 
who teaches until age 63 with an average 
salary of $2,000: 


Basic retirement allowance $ 600 
$2000 

40 years future service XK 75+ xX -——— 600 
$100 

Tota! retirement allowance $1200 


We are grateful to the Governor, Mr. 
Lee Bashore, members of the Legislature, 
and representatives of many State organiza- 
tions for their efforts on behalf of this bill, 
which, authorities tell us, is a good and a 
sound one. 


Members of the Retirement Committee 
appreciate and thank the teachers of Cali- 
fornia for their suggestions, cooperation, 
support and loyalty during the last three 
years and if the Committee can be of any 
further service, please let them know. 


Better School Health 


ccm Wartime Public Health 
Conference, emphasizing Tools From 
the War, is held October 2-5 in Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 


Thirteen organizations coordinate their 
own conferences, demonstrations and sym- 
posiums with 73d annual business meeting 
of American Public Health Association in 
discussion and evaluation of all phases of 
public health protection that will have far- 
reaching effect in the post-war world. 


New global frontiers in public health are 
reported by some of the pioneers who helped 
establish them. New diseases encountered by 
American armed forces in various parts of the 
world, insect problems, control measures against 
importation of disease by returning veterans, 
and new disinfectants are among the things 
that will be discussed. 


From the civilian front come reports on santl- 
tary engineering, laboratory techniques, milk 
control, dental care, social and industrial hy- 
giene, school health, public health nursing, war 
time nutrition, war time food and drug adultera. 
tion, air borne infections, and various diseases. 


More than 300 health officials read papers or 
participate in panel discussions. 
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BELONG TO THE CTA 


A MESSAGE TO CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


Roy W. Cloud 


oi OHN SWETT, California’s great 
public school leader, 81 years ago, 
called together a group of his fellow 
educators, and California Teachers 


Association was formed. 


California has attained an outstand- 
ing place in the affairs of our Nation 
during those 81 California 
Teachers Association has kept pace 
with our State during that entire 
period. 


years. 


The first great achievement of the 
Association is recorded in 1866 when 
the public schools of California be- 
came open and free to every child in 
the State. 


California had led the way. Any 
child could attend school; no tuition 
fee could be charged. No child could 
be denied enrollment because of race, 
color or creed. 

Throughout the years California 
Teachers Association has guarded the 
welfare of the children. 

California leads all the States in the 
enactment of beneficial laws for its 
schools, its pupils and its teachers. 

California Teachers Association 
sponsored and worked for the enact- 
ment of laws which created: 

1. Union High School Districts. This 
law permitted elementary districts, which 
were unable to properly finance a high 
school program, to unite with neighboring 
districts and provide secondary education 
for all of the children. 

2. Junior High School districts. 

3. Junior College districts. 

4. Rural Supervision. 

5. Additional aid for physically-handi- 
capped children. 

6. The soundest provisions for school 
support of any State. (Constitutional Guar- 
antees. ) 

California Teachers Association 
invoked the referendum in 1919 and 
thereby prevented the imposition of 
a tax-limitation law, which would have 
seriously impaired the services of 
Public Education. 

California Teachers Association in 
1937 led the opposition against the 
bill for the continuance of unwise 


limitations on Expenditures. The pro- 
posed law failed of enactment. 


California now has as sound and 
adequate a teachers retirement system 
as any in the nation. CTA has worked 
for many years for the establishment 
and strengthening of this system. 


California Teachers Association is 
responsible for California’s most im- 
portant school law, the right of a 
school district to fix its own budget. 


California Teachers Association in 
1919 sponsored and financed the cam- 
paign for Amendment No. 16 to the 
State Constitution. By this Constitu- 
tional Amendment public education 
was guaranteed the prior right or first 
claim on the monies in the State 


Treasury. 


The Amendment also assured the 
schools of the following State support: 


For Elementary aid, $60 per year 
for each pupil in a.d.a. For secondary 
aid (High School and Junior College), 
$90 per year per pupil in a.d.a. 

In addition to the above, each dis- 
trict continued to have the right to 
levy district taxes for additional funds. 


Proposition 9 


California Teachers Association in 
1944 is now sponsoring another Con- 
stitutional Amendment (Proposition 
9) to increase State Aid for Elemen- 
tary schools from $60 to $80 per year 
for each child in a.d.a. 


Not one State has better teaching 
conditions than those found in Cali- 
fornia. 

California Teachers Association Has 
Achieved Much. 

Recently the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction stated that 43,500 
full-time teachers were employed in 
California during the school 
1943-44. 

California Teachers Association en- 
rolled 84% of these teachers. 

The report of the National Educa- 


year 
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tion Association shows, for the school 
year 1943-44, that California Teachers 
Association held only 38th place in 
the Nation in percentage of member- 
ship of teachers in the State Teachers 
Association. 


37 States have higher percentages 
of membership in their State Teacher 
Associations: than does California. 
Only 10 States have a lower percent- 


age of enrollment. 
California Teachers Association 
has secured for its teachers: 


1. The highest minimum salary provided 
by law of any State in the Union. 


2. As liberal sick-leave provisions as in 
any State. 


3. Adequate tenure and continuing con- 
tract laws. 


4. Full exchange provisions with teachers 
in other California districts, other States 
and foreign countries. No other State pro- 
vides all of these privileges. 


5. The statewide 
law in the United States. 


only sabbatical-leave 


6. For the duration of the present World 
War California protects the rights of (a) 
tenure, (b) contractual relations, (c) cer- 
(d) 
certificated employee serving in the Armed 
forces of the United States or their auxil- 


tification and, retirement, for every 


iaries, or in full-time employment in the 


American Red Cross. Every such person 


may return to his district of employment 
with the same status he held before entering 
the service. 


7. The most adequate rural supervision 
of any State. 


8. The only statewide law in the United 
States permitting payment of teachers sal- 
aries on the 12-month plan. 


California Teachers Association is 
responsible for every one of the above 
guarantees. 


Every teacher in California benefits 
by the service of this State profes- 
sional organization. 


California Teachers should show 
their loyalty to their profession by 
enrolling in CTA. Membership is 
voluntary. 


Because of the service, the efforts 
and the achievements of CTA 100% 
of the teachers of California should 
enroll in this Association. 


In Unity There Is Strength. 
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MARK KEPPEL 


MARK KEPPEL’S SPIRIT IS ABROAD 


Dr. Leonard L. Bowman, Vice-Principal, Santa Barbara High School 


Beck ten o'clock I decided the 
thing to do was ‘to shoot.’ I wired 
every county superintendent in the 
State to file all petitions; to disregard 
all rumors. They were filed... .” 


In this decisive action taken at a 
critical moment in the struggle for 
the referendum against A.B. 1013, 
passed by the 1917 Legislature, we 
glimpse the fighting spirit of Mark 
Keppel. 


It was his courageous and able 
leadership of the teachers of the State 
that resulted in success for the first 
and only referendum ever initiated by 
California Teachers Association. It 
was Mark Keppel’s successful leader- 
ship in this referendum fight in 1917- 
18 that brought to the teachers of the 
State a realization of their political 
strength, and provided the confidence 
and experience in organization for an 
even greater struggle two years later. 

At this time, California 
Teachers Association has Proposition 
9 before the people of California to 
raise the amount of State support for 
elementary education and we face a 
fight at the polls in November, it is 
helpful to recall a similar fight 24 
years ago and the champion Mark 
Keppel who led the teachers of the 
State to victory. 


when 


It was a great good fortune for 
California Teachers Association and 
for public education in California to 
have the leadership of Mark Keppel 
in 1920, in what was probably the 
most significant campaign ever waged 
by the Association. This campaign 
carried Constitutional Amendment 
No. 16 to the people, secured a popu- 
lar endorsement of 200,000 majority 
for the measure, and thus laid the 
economic base for public education in 
this State. 


This great victory for public edu- 
cation was won because of the efforts 
of Mark Keppel probably more than 


those of any other. He was a cru- 


sader, and in this campaign we see 
him at his best. He organized the 
teachers; he stumped the State, he 
challenged the opposition; he ap- 
pealed to the people; he published 
articles in magazines and papers; he 
spent his energy and time without 
stint. His enthusiasm and devotion to 
the cause furnished inspiration for 
educational leaders throughout the 
State. The confidence which the 
teachers and the people generally had 
in Mark Keppel’s personal integrity 
was a big factor in the victory for the 
amendment. 


Mark Keppel believed in teacher 
organizations and he gave years of 
service to them. He was president of 
Southern California Teachers Associ- 
ation in 1906, and then served as 
recording secretary of that organiza- 
tion 1909-13. During these years he 
was leader in every progressive move. 
He made the motions and served as 
chairman of the Committee on Affi- 
liation with the other associations to 
form California Teachers Association. 


Twice as President 


He supported President Cox at 
every turn during his long administra- 
tion, serving as chairman of the special 
legislative committee during the refer- 
endum fight in 1917-18, and again as 
chairman of the Committee of Fifteen 
that won Amendment No. 16. He is 
the only person to serve twice as 
president. He was the third president 
of California Teachers Association, 
serving in 1912-13. He preceded and 
also succeeded President Cox, serving 
as president again 1923-28, to the 
time of his death. 


He is regarded as the Solon of 
California education. He knew Cali- 
fornia school law better than any 
other man of his time and had unusual 
ability in the construction of legisla- 
tion. His record of accomplishment in 
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this field is described by Dr. Susan 
M. Dorsey, former Los Angeles City 
Superintendent of Schools, as follows: 


“The long list of educational accomplish- 
ments standing to Mr. Keppel’s credit, that 
have been made secure through laws, the 
framing and passing of which he devoted 
ceaseless effort during the many years of 
his service, number such achievements as: 
a longer school year, free textbooks, free 
transportation of children too remote from 
school to walk, the boarding home, larger 
state and county apportionments of school 
monies, compulsory attendance, larger li- 
brary allowance, county supervision, the 
establishment of union high schools, junior 
colleges, part-time education, and vocational 
education.” 


Teacher’s Champion 


Mark Keppel was a great champion 
of the classroom teacher. He worked 
constantly for the retirement law, the 
tenure law, and many other measures 
that had for their purpose the im- 
provement of teacher welfare. The 
following excerpts are taken from his 
last address, which he did not live to 
deliver: 


“The best teachers are those who are 
unhampered and unafraid. Security of ten 
ure while working and assurance against 
want in old age are mighty factors in 
producing worthwhile teachers, or indeed. 
in producing worthwhile workers in any 
line of human endeavor.” 


“Under tenure where teachers are dis- 
missed only for cause, the itinerant teacher 
will perish and become as rare as the dodo. 
Those who are fighting tenure are really 
fighting against the best interests of their 
own children. There never has been a time, 
there never will be a time, when it will be 
impossible to dismiss an unworthy teacher. 
The time ought to be here, the time surely 
will come when it will be very difficult to 
dismiss a worthy teacher.” 


“Children do best with teachers whom 
they know and appreciate. Children get 
acquainted slowly. It is important that 
teachers be capable and that they remain 
in a school for a long period of time. 
Tenure aims to secure capable teachers and 
to keep them.” 


“Retirement salaries and tenure benefit 
the teacher, but these are not provided 
primarily to benefit the teacher. These are 
provided primarily to benefit the children 
by securing and retaining the best of 
teachers.” 


This last excerpt reveals the “mo- 
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tif’ of Mark Keppel’s life as pointed 
out by Dr. Dorsey. She writes: 


A Saintly Soul 


“Mr. Keppel’s life had a ‘motif’ which runs 
through the whole course of his administra- 
tive work; it was the establishing and protect- 
ing of the educational rights of the children 
of California. No matter what plan or project 
or legislative measure, no matter what the 
proposition of friend or foe of education, 
it was properly tested to discover whether 
the educational rights of children were rec- 
ognized and safeguarded before it secured 


Mr. Keppel’s approval.” 


By those who knew him best and 
worked with him through the years, 
Mark Keppel is remembered as a 
staunch friend, as a man of deep con- 
victions, and as a follower of the great 
Teacher of Nazareth. One of his 
friends wrote, “I loved him for the 
life of Christ that he lived.” He was 
an active churchman and “as a Sunday 
school teacher he had no equal.” 
Another recalls that “he had princi- 
ples and never swerved from what he 
believed to be right.” He loathed 
hypocrisy and believed that teachers 
and administrators should exemplify 
the standards of conduct that they 
were supposed to teach. 


Mark Keppel was a native son of 
California, born April 11, 1867, in a 
family of 16 living in the northern 
part of the State. After completing 
the country school near his home, he 
worked his way through The San 
Joaquin College, a school fostered by 
the United Brethren Church to which 
he belonged. After graduation, he 
passed the county examination and 
taught a country school before com- 
ing south to Los Angeles County 
where he taught a rural school for a 
year. He was elected to a position in 
the Los Angeles City Schools in 1893, 
and was soon advanced to a principal- 
ship. In 1902 he was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Los Angeles 
County, in which position he served 
continuously until his death on June 
16, 1928. 





The tremendous future of sound motion-pictures as a visual aid to Education was 
discussed by Dr. V. Clyde Arnspiger, vice-president of Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. (Erpi) as the 16-mm motion-picture industry recently observed its Coming of Age 
and 21st birthday at Davenport, Iowa. From left to right — Alexander F. Victor, who 
designed and produced the first 164mm camera and projector in the world; Dr. 
Arnspiger; C. R. Reagan, director of non-theatrical motion-picture division, OWI; 


Mayor Arthur R. Kroppach of Davenport. 


Victor Anniversary 


Bam 21st anniversary of the inven- 
tion of the 16-mm camera and projec- 
tor, by Alexander F. Victor, was 
recently commemorated by leaders in 
education, the non-theatrical motion 
picture industry, government officials, 
and representatives of industry at a 
dinner, at Davenport, Iowa, home of 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
which in 1910 was established there. 


Lee J. Dougherty, president of Occiden- 
tal Life Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco, acted as toastmaster. 


Mr. Victor's invention has made it pos- 
sible for the first time in the history of the 
world to develop a means of communica- 
tion through which to define for the world 
those terms which make democracy work, 
Dr. V. Clyde Arnspiger, New York, vice- 
president of Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., asserted in a talk dealing with the 
educational aspects of the 16-mm films. 

How the 16mm camera is helping to 
raise standards of living and improve the 
general health and morale of peoples of 
South America, as well as other continents, 
was discussed by Robert C. Maroney, New 
York, director of motion-picture distribu- 


tion for the coordinator of Inter-American 
affairs. 
¥* + * 


Inter-State Narcotic Association, State 
Bank Building, 75 State Street, Albany, 
New York, issues the Narcotic review and 
many leaflets and other publications of help 
to teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools in teaching about narcotics. A. N. 
Marquis, founder and editor of Who's Who 
in America, is one of the many sponsors. 
Mrs. Alice Mather is general manager and 
executive secretary. 


* * * 


Health Instruction 


Heats Instruction Yearbook 1944, 
compiled by Oliver E. Byrd, and with a 
foreword by C. Morley Sellery, M.D., is 
a large volume of 360 pages published 
by Stanford University Press; price $3. 
This is a new type of health text for 
use by teachers and students, organized 
in a manner that calls attention to the 
total field of health. Current problems 
form the basis for the book. The author 
and publisher plan to make this an annual 
publication. Dr. Bird specializes in the 
health educators and 
his valuable yearbook has a place in every 


training of school 


school library 
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BASKETBALL TOURNAMENTS 


ARE HIGH SCHOOL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENTS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH? 


James Bradshaw, Director of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Fresno City Schools 


= tremendous early growth of 
competitive sports in high schools in 
California was not favorably received 
by many educators, with the result 
that State championships were elimi- 
nated and tournaments legislated 
against. Competitive athletics in Cali- 
fornia have been localized. Naturally, 
basketball tournaments 
eliminated. 


have been 

What appeared to be the most valid 
argument against tournament play was 
the supposition that it was injurious 
to health and would result in perma- 
nent harm to the participant. The 
purpose of this study is to determine 
the validity of this conception. 


In consideration of the importance 
and stress placed upon basketball by 
our youth, it is important that we 
know whether basketball is undermin- 
ing the health of those who played it 
in the early days. Have factual results 
borne out this supposition? 


Source of Information 


The best subject to study was the 
National High School Basketball 
Championship held at University of 
Chicago starting in 1917. I choose 
this tournament because it inculcated 
all the supposed evils known against 
tournament play that the “de-empha- 
sizers’ of competitive sports could 
wish for; three games were played in 
one day; one was subjected to high 
emotional strain because of the close- 
ness of competition and tremendous 
rivalry; long hours of travel; high 
school games played in 
halves, instead of 8-minute quarters, 
as today; only three time-outs with- 
out penalty were allowed during the 
entire game—to mention a few of 
what appeared to be bad features. 


20-minute 


Amos Alonzo Stagg was director of 
athletics at University of Chicago at 
that time. He has supplied me with 
the names of the semi-finalists of the 


first year of the tournament, 1917, 
and those of 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
The tournament was not held in 1918 
and 1919 because of the war. This 
group, then, provides the oldest living 
high school group it is possible to 
survey, which was national in scope. 


The Questions 


1. What were the after-effects upon 
those who actually participated in the 
tournament? 2. What is their physi- 
cal status today? 3. Have they suf- 
fered any ill effects from this early 
competition? 4. Do they still believe 
in tournament competition? The ques- 
tions were worded so as to determine 
their reactions to these 4 queries. 


Statistical Results 


From this group of 16 teams given, a 
group of 101 names was obtained. We 
received replies from 61. Some of these 
boys played in more than one national 
tournament; therefore, there will be more 


than 61 answers to some of the questions. 
Ages at the time of participation in the 
tournament range as follows: 


2 boys were 14 years old 
2 boys were 21 years old 
The mean was 18 years old 


16 boys played in 1917 
18 boys played in 1920 
16 boys played in 1921 
20 boys played in 1922 


The ages of these participants today range as 
follows: 
1 is 36 years old 
5 are 46 years old 
The mean is 40 years 


The playing-time in the tournament of 
the regular players ranged from 120 to 320 
minutes for the tournament, which was an 
average playing time of 177 minutes per 
contestant. I might say here that in 1917 
the tournament was played in 2 days, and 
was increased to 4 days in 1922. There 
were only 7 out of this group who had not 
had a physical examination by a physician 
during the last four years. Out of the 61 
questionnaires, there was not one who 
claimed any physical weakness as a result 
of basketball play or tournament participa- 
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tion; however, there were 5 participants 
who had experienced physical difficulties 
but did not lay them directly to the tourna- 
ment. One of these reported a sacro-iliac 
aggravation where 2 vertebraes grew to- 
gether. One had high blood pressure, and 
3 reported enlarged hearts. (This does not 
necessarily indicate heart trouble.) To the 
query as to what ailments they had had 
since competition, 55 of these men have 
had none. One had sinus trouble, in addi- 
tion to the divergencies mentioned above. 
The only disability caused directly or indi- 
rectly by tournament play was one broken 
nose. 


To the query, “List any physical weak- 
ness or disability which you would attribute 
to over-exertion in basketball play,” the 
answer was unanimously “None.” 


Another question was, “Under the rules 
of that day, would you participate in tour- 
nament play again?” To this question there 
were 59 who answered, “Yes,” and two 
who answered, “No.” 


“Would you allow your son to compete 
in tournament play?” The purpose of this 
question was to bring a decision directly 
home to the father by asking him what his 
advice would be to his own boy. The 
result of this question was “Yes” from 57, 
and “No” from 4. Of the 4 who answered 
“No,” two were provisional, depending on 
the leadership and how the tournament was 
conducted. 


Finally, I was interested in knowing what 
benefits these men believed they had re- 
ceived from tournament play. They ad- 
vanced these various items: lesson in sports- 
manship; good fellowship; competition; 
learning when to relax; broadening influence 
of travel; breaking down of sectional jeal- 
ousies and color lines; building to a better 
all-around understanding. 


These factors seem trite to us because we 
hear them so, much, and yet these men in 
middle age mentioned them as the outstand- 
ing factor in their high school careers. 


They were almost unanimous in citing 
this as the greatest single experience of their 
high school days. 


A Striking Example 


This would not be surprising coming from 
a student just out of high school, but when 
they still make this summation after more 
than 20 years in the professional or busi- 
ness world, we should take cognizance of 
this reaction as something real. One strik- 
ing example of this was receiving a reply 
from Brigadier General T. E. Lewis of the 
Fifth Army in Europe, who was interested 
enough to send in his questionnaire from 
the battlefront. Need I give his reaction? 
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In “A Study of Mortality Among the 
Men Who Have Played in the Indiana 
High School State Final Basketball Tourna- 
ments’ in the March, 1944, issue of 
Research Quarterly, Mark C. Wakefield of 
the Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools, 
states that out of 2219 participants from 
1911 to 1935, there was a ratio of 123 
actual deaths against 181.1 expected, on the 
basis of life tables published by U.S. Bureau 
of Census. This is a ratio of 32.1 in favor 
of the basketball player. He considered the 
death rate of boys who participated in three 
games in one day, and out of 379 of these, 
there were 17 actual deaths against 24.5 
expected. 


Conclusion 


Statistics definitely prove that as long as 
a boy has no organic weakness at the time 
of participation, tournament play does not 
cause permanent injury organically or physi- 
cally. It is apparent from the results of 
two studies that the objectors to 
tournament play must look to other argu- 
ments rather than the effect upon health 
to justify their stand. 


these 


A Commentary 


It is obvious that the educators reading 
this article will feel that all of these attri- 
butes can be accomplished through sectional 
championships or under conditions now 
existing; however, is it not an acceptable 
educational maxim that “We Have a Chal- 
lenge for the Above-Average Group”? 
Should this not hold true in the field of 
athletic competition? Is it not good peda- 
gogy to place a challenge worth the while 
of the efforts of the best, as well as of the 
average? Every good team has a feeling 
after winning a sectional championship, of 
“I wonder how good we really were? How 
would we compare with other sections?” A 
State them the 
answer. We should have a challenge for 


tournament would give 


the above-average group in athletics. 


Other reasons advanced against tourna- 
ment play, such as over-emphasis, effect on 
school, etc., are 
strictly administrative problems, and they 
can be fairly and easily controlled by good 
leadership. The educators themselves must 
be able to trust one another and to play 
the game according to the rules. 


scholarship, loss from 


Ti next time our school leaders are 
faced with the problem of whether we shall 
extend our competitive boundaries, let them 
be sure to take stock in themselves and see 
if the real reason might be in the fact that 
they are afraid of the problems that compe- 
tition brings. Let’s have a CHALLENGE 
for the BEST. Then we will have an ath- 


letic program for all. 


THE A.C.E. AND NUMBER 9 


Peter H. Snyder, Principal, John Adams School, San Diego; Member of CTA State 
Committee on Financing Public Education 


A, interesting item in working 
with CTA State Council of Education 
is the overlapping of membership on 
two important committees, Early 
Childhood Education and Financing 
Public Education. 


For a long number of years, the 
contributions of each committee to 
the work or study of the other have 
been continuous and significant. In 
the long glance backwards, the com- 
mittee of primary teachers has con- 
sistently upheld those practices and 
policies which make for efficiency and 
economy in school financial manage- 
ment. Similarly, the committee on 
financing has worked to the end that 
education of little children shall pro- 
ceed with abundant rather than 
skimpy means and materials. 


On several matters, the record of 
past meetings will disclose unanimity 
of opinion between the two groups. 


One is the need for an enriched 
program for primary grades in rural 
areas. It is most unfortunate that Dr. 
Elmer Staffelbach’s researches and 
experiments in this area were inter- 
rupted by the war. 


Another is the importance of a 
single-salary schedule for teachers 
according to preparation and expe- 


rience, and 
assignment. 


regardless of grade 


Another is the importance of sup- 
plementary facilities, for little people 
as well as big, in the fields of visual 
and audio equipment, health services, 
counselling help, and particularly in 
the field of books—the meagerness 
of book offerings to little children is 
shameful. 


A matter that finds some divergence of 
opinion is that of recognizing the kinder- 
garten as a part of the public school system 
and having it come under State financial 
support. The divergences are not of 
desirability, but of practicability for this 
step. 

There is one final item of unanimity that 
is the most important of all. 


It is that all these other desirable attain- 
ments will be advanced —and advanced 
substantially —— by the passage of Number 9 


in November. 


Districts that offer all the above advan- 
tages can reduce their tax rate. 


Districts that want to offer them will be 
able to. 


Districts that have been getting along on 
State money and State texts by furnishing 
a room, a roof, a stove, and a poorly-paid 
teacher, can then buy some books. 


Districts that have been losing teachers 


who would otherwise remain, can offer 


them more. 


Yes, the ACE is for Childhood — and 
for Number 9. 





The Grade Teacher 


Bw Grade Teacher, a professional 
magazine for classroom teachers of all 
grades, now in its 62nd volume, is 
edited by Florence Hale. She, like her 
excellent magazine, is widely and 
favorably known in California educa- 
tional circles. 


The Grade Teacher, published monthly 
(except July and August) by Educational 
Publishing Corporation, Darien, Connecti- 


cut, presents an unusually varied, interest- 
ing, and useful, series of articles, pictures, 
music and other helps for teachers in the 
elementary schools. 


The current September 1944 issue has a 
beautiful historic color picture in full color. 

There are many special feature articles, 
units, and outlines, posters and designs and 
picture study, stories and language, songs, 
plays and entertainment material, inspira- 
tional and other features. 

The Grade Teacher is praiseworthy and 
fills a real need for the elementary teacher. 
Subscription $3 a year, 40c a copy. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL SECTION 


Clyde E. Quick, Teacher, Chowchilla High School, Madera County; President of 
the Department 


Riiieenk Section Classroom 
Teachers Department of California 
Teachers Association opened its year 
with an active meeting, February 26 
at Hotel Fresno. A new idea for the 
meeting was injected whereby the 
Executive Board sat as a committee of 
the whole and discussed projects 
which the standing committees might 
undertake during the course of the 
year. 


Committees Named 


The newly-elected San Joaquin Valley 
representatives thereby got acquainted with 
the veteran members of the board, and also 
became well-oriented with the work of the 
organization. After 
mittees met for short conferences to recon- 


luncheon, the com- 


vene in general session to make recom: 
mendations as to projects for the year. 


President Clyde E. Quick of Chowchilla 
announced committee appointments as fol- 
lows: 

EXTENSION — Dorothy Mae Gibson, Bakers- 
field, and D. J. Conley, Strathmore, co-chair- 
men; Mrs. Marie Miller, Armona; Jess Markle, 
Madera; Mrs. Olive Viau, Sanger; Patricia 
Weber, Dos Palos; and Mrs. Georgia Graves, 
Taft. 

EDUCATION — Patricia Murphy, Fresno, and 
Mrs. Kathryn Cavanagh, McFarland, co-chair- 
men; George Smith, Fowler; Lucile Proudfit, 
Bakersfield; Mrs. Joyce Bennett, Visalia; Doris 
Desmond, Madera; Mrs. Adah Stewart, Mari- 
posa. 

TEACHERS WELFARE & LEGISLATION — 
Irene Conley, Tulare, and Frank Delmarter, 
Chowchilla, co-chairmen; F. T. Wilson, Hilmar ; 
Pauline Massey, Taft; Elvera Peterson, Fresno ; 
Virginia Nash, Mariposa; L. R. Spencer, Le- 
moore; John King, Bakersfield; Joseph Bed- 
ford, Fresno. 


The Extension Committee, under co- 
chairmenship of Miss Gibson and Past- 
President Conley, recommended that a 
pamphlet be formulated, wherein advan- 
tages of CTA and NEA be listed and put 
into the hands of all of the teachers in the 
Section, especially those new to our profes- 
sion. Each member of the committee wrote 


up material for such a folder, and the one 
by Mrs. Miller was adopted. 


The pamphlet was entitled, A Teacher's 
IQ Test,* and was attractively printed and 
distributed in September to every teacher 
in the Section, through cooperation of 
local CTA divisions and County Superin- 


tendents of Schools. The committee felt 


that the pamphlet would encourage teachers 
to join CTA and NEA, and would let the 
membership know that the Classroom 
Teachers Department is 100% behind any 
move to improve the economic status of 
our profession. 


The Education Committee, headed by 
Miss Murphy and Mrs. Cavanagh, recom- 
mended at the April 15 meeting in Fresno 
that a survey be made in all of the counties 
of the Section to obtain 

1. The number of teachers who are regis- 
tered to vote, and 

2. The number of teachers who vote regu- 
larly. 

It seems that a certain legislator stated 
recently that only a small percentage of 
the teachers voted regularly. The Execu- 
tive Board approved the plan, and the re- 
sults from each county, so far reported, 
show that a large majority of the teachers 
are registered and that most of them vote 
regularly. Detailed statistics will be presented 
this fall. 


Retirement Act Sound 


The Teachers Welfare & Legislative 
Committees met jointly and discussed the 
retirement measure, elementary aid, and 
tenure. It was brought out that the retire- 
ment bill would be written and passed at 
the Special Legislative Session called by 
Governor Earl G. Warren. The proposed 
measure was considered sound financially, 
and fair to teachers, even though they will 
have to contribute more to the fund than 
in the past. Since the last meeting, the 
legislature passed the retirement bill, and 
it became law on July 1, 1944. The State 
deposited $30,000,000 in the retirement 
fund, and guaranteed sufficient funds to 
pay the pensions of all who retire from the 
profession in the future. It is now truly a 
sound retirement system. 


The matter of salaries was debated, and 
it was reported that the Central Section 
CTA Salary Committee had sent a letter 
to every board of trustees in the San 
Valley, urging that adequate 
teachers be kept by raising salaries com- 
menstrate with the increased cost of living. 
Most CTA divisions indicated that boards 
of trustees had made necessary financial 
arrangements to raise teachers salaries suf- 
ficiently to keep them in their local schools. 


Joaquin 


*Published in September 1944 Sierra Educa- 
tional News, page 30. 
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The problem of tenure was mentioned 
again. It was pointed out that much dis 
satisfaction existed in the rural areas of our 
State over . 

1. The CTA not doing anything to provide 
more security for teachers in schools under 
850 a.d.a., and 

2. The CTA not doing much to help the 
profession ‘‘clean house’ of incompetent tenure 
teachers in schools above 850 a.d.a. 

It was further reported that the “‘three- 
year tramp” situation still exists in many 
parts of the State. The conclusion reached 
was that if security is good enough for 
part of the profession, it is good enough 
for all. 


The various city and county CTA divi- 
sions reported several plans for raising their 
quota for NEA War and Peace Fund, and 
that local funds would soon be available to 
NEA to carry on its national program of 
public relations. 


Support Federal Aid 


The move to obtain passage of H.R. 
2849, the Federal Aid Bill, was renewed, 
and educators and laymen throughout the 
Valley were urged to contact their congress- 
men. B. W. “Bud” Gearhart of Fresno, 
for one, immediately promised his support 
of the measure. It is strongly urged by 
educators and the general public, as indi- 
cated recently in numerous articles appear- 
ing in magazines and newspapers through- 
out the nation, that education be safe- 
guarded by adequate financial support. 


The Executive Board also campaigned 
actively for additional support to elemen- 
tary schools prior to the Special Legislative 
Session held in June. The additional $6 
per a.d.a was granted at that session; how- 
ever, that is still not sufficient to carry out 
the goal of providing adequate schooling 
for the youth of our State at present nor 
in the post-war period which will soon be 
upon us. 


The Central Section Classroom Depart- 
ment declared itself to be 100% in favor 
of Proposition 9 which will appear on the 
ballot at the November 7 general election. 


The group took this stand because it 
felt the parents and the public at large 
have indicated their strong desire to “Save 
Our Schools” and the future generation 
which will one day control the rise or 
fall of our democracy. Every Executive 
Board member agreed at our April meet- 
ing to help organize the campaign to ob- 
tain favorable passage of Proposition 9 in 
November, and to urge every teacher to 
contribute at least $5 toward the support 
of the campaign. 


President Quick also reported on the 
work of the State Superintendent's Ad- 
visory Committee which meets twice a year 
in Sacramento, under the chairmanship of 


(Please turn to Page 40) 
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TYPEWRITING 


THE STEP-CHILD OF THE CURRICULUM 


. Odus L. Morgan, Instructor of Typewriting, San Diego Vocational High School 
and Junior College 


W HEN Christopher Lathum 
Sholes invented the first practical 
typewriter in 1868, he little knew the 
use that might be made of his inven- 
tion in the way of revolutionizing the 
world’s work. 


Let us reminisce for a moment into 
the past and then look at the present 
status of typewriting, the typewriter, 
and the teaching of typewriting. We 
business teachers are extremely inter- 
ested in one phase of the work, that 
of becoming better equipped, or more 
proficient, in our field of teaching. 


Let us see what has transpired in 
the typewriting room since that piece 
of mechanism was born over 75 years 
ago. We might even treat the discus- 
sion as a series of “slides” brought 
forward in sequence. 


In the first picture, we find type- 
writing being taught by the various 
typewriter companies to the few who 
found time to be interested in the 
new-found art. Gradually the private 
schools adopted the potent idea and 
the teaching of typewriting made an- 
other step forward. 

In the second view, the touch sys- 
tem found its way into the picture and 
typists who had been making 15 to 20 
words per minute with the Columbus 
system found themselves at a loss with 
those who had mastered the newer 
method. 

Slide No. 3 brings the appearance 
of typewriting into the public schools 
of the country, although it was either 
pushed into some remote corner of 
the building, or elevated to the un- 
used attic. It could not be near the 
academic section — too much noise — 
too non-cultural. 

As we look upon the fourth picture, 
it is found that typewriting has actu- 
ally been allowed to be in the adjoin- 
ing room to a shorthand or bookkeep- 
ing class, where the instructor is al- 
lowed to look in every now and then 
to see how the students are mastering 





the art. Perhaps he might even be 
allowed to answer a question, al- 
though, of course, the pupil is expected 
to “follow the text” and work out the 
answers for himself. In such a picture 
the student is expected to get typing 
in spite of the teacher and not because 


of her. 


Along comes slide No. 5 and we 
find that there is agtypewriting 
instructor in charge of the room. Even 
though he might be a revamped Eng- 
lish teacher or an athletic coach who 
has two free periods, he has typewrit- 
ing and nothing else during that hour. 
And what typewriting! He is kept 
busy helping Johnny with his first 
day’s lesson, showing him the home 
keys, etc., while, at the same time, he 
is trying to help Mary Jones, over in 
row No. 3, who has had two years of 
typing and merely wishes to brush up. 
This is termed typewriting — just 
typewriting — no more — no less. It 
is conducted on the old country-school 
type. We find 23 students on 23 
different levels. And so the lights 
flicker. ... 


As the screen comes forth with the 
next projection, we see a beginning 
class, taught by a teacher who knows 
nothing of the methods of teaching 
typing as she has majored in art, but 
she does know the keyboard. She has 
condescended only at the request of 
the superintendent, to handle the 
class. Her procedure goes forward: 


“Now class, we'll make one copy of 


-Lesson 24, on page 31, and let's have 


no errors on the work, please!” 


Down she sits—that is all — she 
has spoken —the class begins. For 
the remainder of the hour she sits at 
the desk, doing “busy-work,” or per- 
haps even dropping a line to her 
“Bill,” and she smiles sweetly as the 
class progresses!!?? On Friday, if the 
weekly budget is finished, she gives 
two 15-minute speed tests, perhaps 
two 20-minute tests —they are even 
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more time-consuming. This will allow 
her to finish the hour undisturbed. 
And we might go on and on... . 


The above paragraphs carry a bit 
of sarcasm— perhaps they should. 
To be sure, they give a naive picture 
of what has, and is transpiring in the 
typewriting room, but should we 
teachers of typewriting not see our- 
selves as “ithers see us”? 


There is no place in the present- 
day curriculum where a teacher can 
find an easier place to loaf or a harder 
place to teach, should he or she wish 
to do either. 


Bust how do the superintendents louvk 
upon the teaeching of typewriting? 

Taking the exception, rather than the 
rule, let us listen to one or two conversa- 
tions recently heard by the writer. 


A high school superintendent, when 
assigning classes at the beginning of a 
semester said, “Give Miss Smith 7 classes. 
Typewriting is a laboratory class and re 


quires no preparation.” 


‘ Far too many superintendents, deans, and 
principals, through lack of knowledge, have 
just such a feeling toward the teaching of 
typing. Perhaps he should have investigated 
Miss Smith's preparation. Any way you 
may wish to interpret the word preparation, 
typewriting does efficiently 
taught, preparation and a great deal of it, 
although it may be of a different type. 
The termed “academic teacher” may be 
through at the end of her class period — 


require, if 


at least she can leave her lecture in the 
“soaking-in’” process; while the teacher of 
typewriting still has her papers which she 
may dispose of in any way she wishes. To 
“chuck” them in the nearest wastepaper 
basket, and spend the time assisting the 
students of the next class seems to be the 
modern trend, compared to the old method 
of checking carefully, every paper that is 
turned in. Perhaps the ideal situation is to 
hit a “happy median,” checking the papers 
on one or two days each week (on the 
outside of the class period); spending the 
remainder of the time helping the students 
check and diagnose their errors and faults. 
offering remedial suggestions. 


But, returning to the superintendent's 
statement of Miss Smith, it might be fur- 
ther added that the teacher in question has 
typewriting classes on three levels — 3 
classes of beginning students, 2 of interme- 
diate, and 2 of the more advanced students. 
She follows the prescribed course-of-study 
follows the suggested 


— perhaps even 
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course-of-study given in the teacher's guide, 
as well as makes a constant revision of her 
program to keep abreast of the changing 
times. In addition to this, she is expected 
to mimeograph the school paper, act as 
secretary to the athletic association, do the 
duplicating work of the school, put out the 
school handbook, etc., and at the same time 
t-e-a-c-h typewriting. It cannot be done. 


Or perhaps the story of the book sales- 
man who wishes to see three of the teachers 
of a certain school illustrates the point. 
When he asked to see Mr. Willis, 
teaches history, he is told by the superin- 
tendent that Mr. Willis has this 
period and he will have to wait until later; 
also, Mrs. Johnson, who teaches English, is 
not to be disturbed, but it would be a good 
time to see Miss Temple, “She has a type- 
writing class, and it 
difference.” 


who 


a class 


won't make any 


What can we do to improve the present 
teaching of typewriting? The first thing we 
can do is to impress upon the superintend- 
ent that effective typewriting teaching re- 
quires equal alertness and should be placed 
on the same plane as the other subjects of 
the curriculum. 


There is also a definite need for a more 
complete knowledge about the kind and 
amount of assignments given to each stu- 
dent. The daily program should be elastic 
enough to keep the most advanced student 
attentively and constructively working dur- 
ing the entire period, and also be short 
enough so as to give the slowest student in 
class a feeling that he is accomplishing 
something. 


The teacher must have some idea of the 
amount of time required, maximum and 
minimum, for each daily problem. For 
example, a recent study conducted by Vir- 
ginia Busher* in a master’s thesis done at 
University of Southern California, showed 
that the students could be expected to do 
three times the amount of work on straight 
copy as they could do on the hanging- 
indention letter; one and one-third as much 
on manuscript writing as they did on the 
indented style of letter, etc. 


Perhaps doing away with the budget 
method of giving assignments would assist 
in improvement — having daily preparation 
and daily work as problems arise, with 
thorough preparation on the part of the 


teacher before the class period begins. 


The elimination of such time-consuming 
ideas as 20 and 30-minute speed tests would 
The old argu- 
ment of giving a 20-minute test instead of 
a 3- or 5-minute test because it gives a 


* Busher, Virginia Ann, “Measuring the 
Achievement of First- and Second-Year Type- 
writing Students in Terms of Quantity of Work 
Produced.” Master’s Thesis. University of 
Southern California, 1942. 


assist greatly in the cause. 


better indication of the student's typing 
ability might be carried even further, face- 
tiously, into giving them an 8-hour speed 
test. This would certainly test their ability 
to the utmost. No, without a doubt, speed 
testing, in its present form, is the poorest 
method of testing ever devised. It, in no 
way, tests a student’s knowledge of com- 
posing letters, using carbons, tabulations, 
and the many other essential things the 
individual will use in the office two or 
three years afterwards, but speed tests, when 
used as a “dessert” can be found helpful, 
even if they are destructive as a “main 
course.” When used as a_ motivation 
source to better typewriting, there is no 


finer tool. 


Perhaps more attention to the class at 
hand and less attention to the papers which 
are turned in would be anoher step in the 
right direction Most assuredly, emphasiz- 
ing technique and less perfect papers in the 
beginning courses would help. 


From the administrator's 


standpoint, 
allowing the teacher of typewriting a free 
period in which to do her “busy-work”™ 


would improve results. 


§ HouLD we have group training or 


individual attention? 


On this question, must it be a case of 
either/or? Perhaps a combination of the 
two would make better typists. Sometimes 
the word “individual attention” really means 
“individual neglect.” The time given to one 
student must be done so at the expense of 
the other students in the class. In the 
beginning class, the typists should be treated 
as a group during the elementary learning 
period. A certain amount of drill work is 
As the class progresses, it glides 
into more and more individual work and 
less and less drill as individual differences 
begin to play their parts. 


essential. 


Before we can have an improvement in 
the teaching of typewriting we must have 
three things: 


1. A recognition on the part of the 
administrators that such teaching is a full- 
size job in itself and should be on a par 
with other subjects in the cirriculum. 


2. An improvement in the method courses 


offered in the teacher-training institutions, ° 


where the future typewriting teachers are 
“born.” 


3. An awakening, and resolution, on the 
part of all of us, that we shall improve our 
teaching to the point where we are teachers 
of typewriting instead of conductors of it. 


The typewriting authors — Blackstone, 
Lessenberry, Smith, and others, have ar- 
ranged their books so that the students 
can actually proceed by themselves, but 
what even the best text-books cannot do is 
to allow for individual differences, motiva- 
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tion, and the life of a typewriting class. A 
text can be no better than the teacher who 
teaches it. 


Au in all, the typewriting stu- 
dents of the past and present have 
done a job remarkably well, consider- 


ing the place typewriting has held in 
the curriculum of schools, both past 
and present. 


It will progress only when we, both 
administrators and teachers, awake to 
the fact that TYPEWRITING CAN 
AND SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 


Comments on Mr. Morgan's article by 
Dr. Jessie Graham, Head Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, City of Los Angeles. 


Mix. Morgan paints a vivid picture of 
the steps by which typewriting has advanced 
to its present place in the curriculum — 
from its beginning, when private instruction 
was given to a few adventurous persons, to 
1944, when at least one large-school system 
has the announced goal of “typewriting for 
all pupils.” 

Mr. Morgan points out that typewriting 
instruction unfortunately carries with it 
some vestiges of its past, with the result 
that even today there are school systems in 
which the powers-that-be do not realize that 
a high degree of teaching skill is needed to 
guide a student to acceptable mastery of 
typewriting. 

Typists mirror their training in both 
habits of technique and in quality of fin- 
ished work. Among the thousands of 
typists retrained by the government at the 
expense of taxpayers are many who owe 
their inefficiency before retraining to the 
absentee or busy-work type of teaching 
described in this article. 

Both administrators and teachers can 
improve results in typewriting instruction by 
realizing that pupils who are working toward 
mastery of this complicated skill require 
expert guidance all along the way. 


e “& « 


Simple Library Cataloging by Susan G. 
Akers, used for years by school librarians 
and teacher librarians in organizing their 
book collections, appears in a new third 
edition, published by American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11; price $2.25. 

Revision was made necessary by the ap- 
pearance of several new books in the field, 
including a revision of basic 
rules. 


cataloging 


Much of the book has been rewrit- 
ten, rearranged and new material added, 
so as to give those with little training the 
specific help they need to put a book col- 
lection in simple working order. 





ere ore aes 
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Health Magazine. 


Dental Health Magazine, now in its 4th 
volume, is published quarterly by National 
Dental Hygiene Association, 934 Shoreham 
Building, Washington 5, D. C.; Randolph G. 
Bishop, editor. Dental hygiene holds an 
important place in California public school 
procedure, so this excellent magazine is of 
wide interest in this State. Subscription $1 
per year. 


In the Living Arithmetic series, by Bus- 
well and others, published by Ginn & Com- 
pany, are now available new editions of 
the workbooks in the learning of arithmetic, 
entitled Jolly Numbers. These well-prepared 
workbooks stimulate learning activities and 
develop meanings and understandings. An- 
notated price list of the series may be 
obtained by addressing Ginn & Company 
at 45 Second Street, San Francisco, and 
1800 Stearns Drive, Los Angeles 


Probing Our Prejudices, a unit for high 
school students by Powdermaker, with sug- 
gested school activities by Storen, is a pub- 
lication of Bureau For Intercultural Educa- 
tion, 119 West 57th Street, New York 
City 19. 

Published by Harper @ Bros., this worthy 
volume of 80 pages helps high school 
students in the conquest of prejudices; 
price $1. 


Reading English Literature, by Campbell 
@ Thomas, both of University of Chicago, 


Alhambra Health Center, one of the 12 strategically-located centers of Los Angeles County Health Department, 
includes a dental clinic with 2 units. Photo by Los Angeles County Health Department; plate, courtesy of Dental 


is a substantial and excellently arranged niques together with study of masterpieces 


anthology of 1000 pages, published by of literature. The convenient size and 

Little Brown & Company, price $2.50. 
The guiding motive of this fine book is 

its combination of training in reading tech- 


compact format are praiseworthy. A com 


panion volume by the same authors covers 
American literature. 


Train your boys and girls 
to help make democracy work! 


Johnson -Alexander 


* + 


Citizenship 


* + 


1944 high-school text offering a program of practical 
democratic instruction. 





Explains clearly the risks and benefits of our democ- 
x racy and shows how it functions. % 


Helps boys and girls become alert, practising citizens. 


Recognizes our responsibilities in the postwar world. 


GINN 


AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 





SMARTER AND SMOOTHER 


Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 
Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


ED EAR EDITOR: 


“Smarter and Smoother’ is a book 
All adolescents could read 

With profit. The young author, 
Only a few years beyond 

High school, gives much 

Shrewd advice, written with 
Sparkle and bounce, to youth 
Faced with the ever-present problems 
Of dates, popularity, school 
Successes, making and keeping 
Friends, and maintaining 
Harmonious family relationships. 
This book is addressed largely 

To the coke crowd that 

Frequents the corner drug store 
After school, as the all- 

Inclusive club where the crowd 
Gathers for jam sessions and 


To hear the latest outpourings 
Of the juke box. 


Excellent enough to quote 

Is the author’s comment on 
Education as the chief concern 
Of life for the adolescent: 


“But then high school isn’t 

A session of pink cakes and ‘ea 
For anyone. It is a job as 
Difficult and demanding 

Of hard work as any job you 
Will have after graduation.” 


All young people desire 
Popularity and personal 
Approval. To this end 

Much of sound, practical mental 
Hygiene is found in this book. 
There are the matters of health, 
Proper diet, rest, and sleep; 
Clothes that are well tailored, 
Clean, pressed, and in good taste, 
Not a mosaic of jarring colors. 
The “groovier™ girl realizes 
That an attractive costume 

May mean a much-desired date. 


How does a boy go about 
Asking the young lady of his 





* Dodd, Mead, 1944. 


Dreams for a date? He phones, 
And the chances are she is as 
Happy about the date as he is. 
How is he to make himself 
Agreeable and at ease with 
Her family when he calls to 
Take her places? The two most 
Difficult hurdles are her father 
And little brothers. If he can 
Make conversation with her 
Father and survive the critical 
Appraisal of smaller brothers, 
The battle is won. 


There is much good sense 

About judging the interior 

Of homes visited. Shabby 
Furniture and worn carpets may 
Be the results of activities 

Of a large number of children 

Or a limited budget. Successful 
Family living is infinitely 

More important than the condition 
Of household furnishings. 


Instead of shaking Dad down 

For clothes beyond the family 
Income, and teasing and throwing 
Tantrums to get what she wants, 
Daughter can more profitably 

To herself and for the peace of 
The family find part-time 
Employment to supplement funds, 
Just as Brother does. 


Young folks should be useful 

Rather than ornamental. Girls 

Can make over their wardrobes, 

Do their own washing, ironing, 
Sewing and pressing, give mothers 

A helping hand by assisting with 
Home duties and the care of 
Younger children. Speaking of the 
Mother in the home, the author 
Observes, “She’s handy to have 
Around. And she’s no trouble 

At all.” Again, good breeding should 
Be in evidence everywhere. “Don't do 
Anything in front of your mother 
That you wouldn't do in front 

Of your best date.” 
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Girls, you're not bird-brained 
Biddies living from thrill to 

Thrill and date to date. You 
Have talents; use them. Cultivate 
A taste for the more durable types 
Of music and literature. On a date 
The boy soon tires of fluff talk. 
Have at least some idea of what 
Is going on in the world of 

Sports, science, and public affairs. 
Develop the ability to hold 

An intelligent conversation. 

If you have a domestic yen, beat 
Up a cake or whip up a salad 

Of which you may be proud. Turn 
Out some clothes on the family 
Sewing machine. You have a lot 
On the ball; start it rolling.” 


Youth is the time for fun, dates, 
Parties, and good times as pleasant 
Interludes in the more serious 
Business of growing up, taking a 
Positive attitude towards school 
And home, and developing into a 
Personality that is smarter and 
Smoother. Keep the fun clean 
And wholesome. And — 

“Nix on the necking.” 


bd * * 


Re-Entrants 


Re-entrance Into Teaching and Retirement 


kk response to inquiries concerning legal 
status of persons who re-enter teaching 
service after having retired, we publish the 
following statement, prepared jointly by 
Alfred E. Lentz, Administrative Advisor 
State Department of Education, and Ralph 
R. Nelson, Actuary for California State 
Teachers Retirement System: 


A member of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System who retired from service under 
the State Teachers Retirement Law and 
who thereafter returns to service, in a posi- 
tion requisite for membership in the System 
(as, for example, a teacher), is not required 
by Education Code Section 14608 to be 
employed for two years in a status requisite 
for membership in the System before again 
becoming eligible to retirement. 


Education Code Section 14608 does, how- 
ever, require members of the System who 
did not retire within two years after ceasing 
to be. employed in a position requisite for 
membership in the System, to be employed 
in such a position for two years before 
becoming eligible for retirement, providing 
other conditions are met. 
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“Here Bob—You Can Find It In 
COMPTON’S...EVERY TIME!” 





"See Bob... all you have to do is to look in Compton’s and you will 
always find just the information you want—and it’s as interesting 
as a story book—with all the pictures n’everything. And, if you 
don’t find what you are looking for in the main part of the book, 
all you have to do is look it up in the Fact-Index—right in the back 
of the same book — and it will tell you the exact page to go to.” 


Thus does Mary, in her own way, sum 
up the features of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which make it first choice 
of pupils of all grades — elementary 
and high school. 


Alphabetically arranged, of course. 
All major topics can be quickly located 
in the main body of the work. But, for 
locating special pictures, obscure topics, 
or facts about places, people and events 
—the Fact-Index is the quick, unfailing 
guide—as easy to use as a dictionary. 


COMPTON’S 


Northern Calif. Rep. 


The fact that Compton’s és meticu- 
lously accurate,up-to-the-minute, pro- 
fusely pictured—each article pitched to 
the grade level where most frequently 
used—makes Compton’s also the first 
choice of superintendents, principals 
and teachers. 


Compton prices standard everywhere. 
Send for free booklet, “Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopedia”; also prices 
and terms as desired. 


PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MRS. GLADYS HASVOLD, 


HORACE KINCAID, 
Southern Calif. Rep. 


1709 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 N. Dearborn St. « Chicago 10, Illinois 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


METHODS OF TEACHING A MOST-IMPORTANT THEME 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Director of Curriculum and Supervisor of Instruction, 
Placer County Schools, Auburn 


we United Nations, as a vital, 
pertinent study theme, offers many 
fine possibilities for classroom social 
studies activity, on both elementary 
and secondary levels. 

Such a theme might be planned to 
extend over a short period, 3 to 6 
weeks. During this time, every boy 
and every girl in the classroom might 
have an opportunity to participate in 
several distinct 
about the various Allied countries, 
and thus gain a better understanding 
of the nations now banded together 


activities centered 


under the Common Cause. 


Suggestions which might assist in 
making study of The United Nations 
a success in the classroom are these: 


1. Have each child adopt one na- 
tion, and assume the responsibility of 
learning all that he can about that 
country. 


2. A wall border might be made, 
composed of the flags drawn in uni- 
form size by students, each student 
drawing the flag of the country which 
he has adopted for study. Likewise, 
the child should know the history of 
the flag, what each symbol on his flag 
represents, etc. 

3. Original maps might be drawn 
of the country chosen by the indi- 
vidual child for study, with emphasis 
upon most important facts regarding 
that country, worked into final attrac- 
tive, well-colored form. Such maps 
should be helpful throughout the class 
study, and likewise be a popular room 
display. 

4. The globe should be the hub of 
the entire unit — study of locations 
of history-making events, and airline 
distances, and military transfers of 
students brothers and uncles. This 
study can be real, woven closely with 
what every child is thinking these 
days. 

>. As a 
activity, the classroom group might 
design a composite United Nations 


stimulating cooperative 


flag, which should embrace features 
of the flags of the representative 
nations. 

6. Oral reports should be made, 
correlated with map and flag study, 
based upon interesting facts about 
each country. Reports might well be 
blocked into a series of coordinated 
programs, under student 
leadership. Supplementary outlines of 
each report might be duplicated, and 
a class textbook so produced, could be 
used as a basis for reference and 
foundation study. 


entirely 


Outside Reading 


7. Outside reading should be done 
in special collections of books on the 
United Nations, obtainable from the 
school and public libraries. Much 
splendid free classroom materials may 
be requested from travel and informa- 
tion bureaus representing various Al- 
lied Nations, addresses obtainable in 
current educational magazines, or 
upon request to the author of this 
article. Free loan packets on many of 
the countries, released by Information 
Exchange on Education in Wartime, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25 DC, 
should prove invaluable. 


8. Dolls may be 
dressed in styles representative of the 
various nations. Permit boys and girls 
to use their ingenuity on this possi- 
bility. 


and puppets 


9. Songs and records and motion- 
pictures may be selected to enrich 
appreciations of the different peoples. 

10. Entire activity should be closely 
related, an integral part of current 
events, with significant news items 
terms of 
understandings which students have 
obtained from their basic study. Each 
member should follow his respective 


each day interpreted in 


country’s news carefully, and then 
keep the class up-to-date on develop- 
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ments. Certainly, such interpretations 
are the real thing in the social studies 
program, and must be included in the 
day’s activities, in the 
school year! 


every day 


11. As study develops, an open- 
house program might be planned, a 
United Nations day, say on a Friday 
afternoon, to which all parents are 
invited. Make such an open-house a 
real experience for every child and 
every parent! Streamline the program, 
and let the students speak for them- 
selves! 


12. One particularly helpful refer- 
ence should be A Study in World 
Friendship, Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, vol. 
13, no. 1, May, 1944. Included here 
are many practical suggestions, cen- 
tered around the significant theme of 
designing a symbol for the United 
Nations. 


With careful planning, and wise 
teacher direction, such study of The 
United Nations might be extremely 
effective, rich in good learning ex- 
periences for every boy and every 
girl. A definite unit of work, with 
each student contributing his propor- 
tionate share to the total class pro- 
gram, should provide a foundation for 
far better understanding of present 
and future world developments. The 
United Nations represents the most 
vital topic of the day, and the school 
program cannot afford to neglect its 
countless possibilities! 


Creative Schools 


D epartMent of Elementary School 
Principals of NEA has issued its 1944 
yearbook, entitled Creative Schools. Fol- 
lowing the dynamic introduction, Creative 
School Experiences, by Lt. J. Murray Lee, 
USNR, and Dorris May Lee, is a series of 
concise descriptions of school activities, in 
which the opportunity and incentive to 
wholesome self-expression are present and 
from which commendable child growth is 


believed to have resulted: price $2. Lester 


J. Nielson of Salt Lake City is president of 
the Department; Sarah L. Young of Oak- 
land is one of the vice-presidents. 
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YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture 
and delivery of materials 
continue to be unavoidable. 
These, together with the 
steadily increasing demand 
for THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, occa- 
sionally cause delays in the 
shipment of sets. Please be 
assured that orders are be- 
ing filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the 
production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is proceeding 
as rapidly as is possible un- 
der existing conditions. 








THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA has been revised and improved each year. War-time 
difficulties have not interrupted this editorial program. To the 
contrary, the revisions these past several years have been even 
more extensive. Today you are receiving the finest edition yet 


produced. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant contri- 


bution to American education, we extend sincere thanks. 


Your cooperation in educational surveys has resulted in ever 
closer adaptation to the needs of the school curriculum. Your 
editorial contributions to the continuous revision program have 
produced the encyclopedia that is called “indispensable for 
elementary and high school use.” And the publishers pledge to 
you that THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will con- 


tinue to justify your confidence year by year in the future. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers 2335 .0¢(Si00%2 


J. G. Woods, Dist. Mgr., 6404 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
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SEVENTEEN STEPS 


GAMES LIGHTEN LEARNING 


Carolyn Nunn, Duarte, Los Angeles County 


G axes go a long way in solving 
the problem of how to teach some of 
the sequential facts in our units. 
Studies of industrial processes are 
sometimes quite complicated. Yet 
there is no point in studying about 
the citrus industry, the production of 
cotton or oil unless the techniques of 
learning specific information are used. 
A wide general knowledge does not 
suffice, important though it is. In 
addition to broad views and wide ex- 
perience must be added the acquiring 
of basic, organized information for its 
own sake. 


The citrus industry as a unit is a 
case in point. A field trip, two 
motion pictures and the construction 
of the machinery for our unit play- 
period still left part of our group 
uncertain about how oranges were 
processed. It was not only fourth 
grade girls who were confused. Fourth 
grade boys found the machinery a 
trifle beyond their immediate intake. 


Dramatic play periods were unsat- 
isfactory because quarreling grew up 
over the way the oranges should be 
handled. Pupils complained to the 
teacher that John was taking the 
packed fruit to the sweat-room. John 
made excuses and somebody yanked a 
box of fruit from his hand to show 
where the packed fruit was stored. 


The unprofitable. 
More than a recapitulation of 17 
points that had come out of the dis- 
cussion that followed the trip and 
films was needed. 


situation was 


A permanent chart of the 17 steps 
that the pupils and teacher had 
selected in their evaluation after their 
walk to the packing house did not 
serve to fasten the information in the 
minds of the children. 


Even as the children were writing 
stories in their language periods the 
need for a specific learning situation 


was obvious. Referring to a chart 
slows down anyone’s expression. And 
even young in life, people seem to be 
possessed with the sacredness of the 
written word. If a pupil had some- 
thing incorrectly stated in his flow of 
ideas, once it was written it was hard 
to induce him to write it differently. 
He would add to it “and make it 
longer,” but to change it after it is 
written is something else. So to keep 
from combatting any more sacred 
written errors a game was devised that 
would teach the 
sequential order. 


information in its 


A game such as we played to learn 
the steps in processing oranges can be 
fitted into any specific learning situa- 
tion that requires the understanding 
and memory of sequential facts. 


To teach the 17 points connected 
with the processing of oranges a set 
of 34 cards for each player was made. 
Half of the cards were numbered 
from 1 through 17. The other 17 
cards had one of the steps of orange 
processing hektagraphed on it. 


Step 1 was laid on top of card 1, 
step 2 on card 2 and on through the 
17 combinations. At first, players 
referred to the chart and the first one 
to get through won. Later the chart 
was removed and the game had to be 
played from memory. 


Processing 
The children named the game 
Processing. As they played this game 
ways to vary it sprang up. One varia- 
tion was to deal the cards similar to 
Authors and draw from each other to 


match their number and processing 
cards. 


Another variation was created when 
the hazard of spelling made the game 
much more difficult. When a player 
wanted “grading” or “packing” he 
had to spell the word he was asking 
for. Some of the better players de- 
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manded that whole sentences of 
request be spelled out. 


Every time a game was finished the 
complete story of processing oranges 
was told. Each of the “steps” cards 
contained a sentence stating that se- 
quence in the process. One of the 
cards contained the statement, “A 
worker trucks the packed boxes to the 
pre-cooler and stacks them on end.” 


When the basic facts in connection 
with the packing house activities were 
completely understood by all the chil- 
dren, their written language, play 
periods and art work improved. A 
game that lent itself to variation of 
difficulty made learning those facts a 
pleasant experience. 


* * + 


Latin-Amerieca 


Bu Macmillan Company has 
issued two timely important and par- 
ticularly interesting school texts on 
Latin-America: 


Latin-America: Twenty Friendly Nations, 
by Cutright and Charters, is for junior high 
school and lower grades of senior high 
school. The history of the Latin-American 
countries, From the Past to the Present, is 
related in Part 1. It describes the Indian 
civilization which existed before the white 
man came, the Spanish and Portuguese con- 
quests, and the long struggle of the colo- 
nies for independence. 


The geography of Latin-America is 
treated in the second part of the book. 
Part 3, The Americas Learn to Work To- 
gether, traces the course of inter-American 
relations. While it is true that often in the 
past these relations have been strained, the 
text emphasizes the new spirit of friendli- 
ness and cooperation existing among the 
American nations today and especially the 
importance of this spirit for the future. 
Price $2. 


A History of Latin-America For Schools, 
by Inman and Castaneda, for the upper 
years of high school, is divided into several 
parts: Preview of a Continent, tells of the 
people of the Americas; Background of a 
Continent discusses the international trade 
and cultural problems; The Expression of 
a Continent provides glimpses of literature, 
music, and art. With clarity and simplicity 
this book traces the parallelism in the 
growth of our country and our southern 
neighbors and presents a vivid cross-section 
of a truly cosmopolitan people. Price $2.20. 





















“The tread ¢s toward 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


in helping the Modern “/eacher 


1. ATTRACTIVE 
2. CONTINUOUS 
3. EXTENSIVE 

4. VOLUNTARY 



















1. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
ATTRACTIVE 


By being so artfully readable, it conceals 
the task in learning. 


3. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
EXTENSIVE 


By inter-related experience units, it widens 
areas of learning. 


y 3 The Book of Knowledge makes learning 


: CONTINUOUS 4. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
By stimulating further reading and study, ree VOLUNTARY 
i it nurtures teacher and text implanted By “taking over” while the teacher is 
knowledge. otherwise engaged, it reduces assignment 





iene. | SCHOOL AND LIBRARY — 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. Division 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK. 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new circular 
entitled “Supplementary Teaching Aids.” 
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RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC 


GROUPING FOR EFFECTIVE WORK IN RURAL MUSIC EDUCATION 


Lily Hansen Kirkegaard, Visalia, Music Supervisor, Tulare County Schools 


I. order to secure the most in mu- 
sic achievement in small schools, it is 
necessary to group the grades into 
units. The grouping depends upon the 
distribution in the 
school. 


and enrollment 


One-Teacher Schools 


In one-teacher schools, the variation 
in ages, in most instances, makes it ad- 
visable for the class to be divided into 
two or three groups. The division 
most commonly used is to place the 
primary grades in one unit and the in- 
termediate and upper grades in an- 
other. The 4th grade pupils may be 
placed in either group, according to 
their ability, interests, and previous in- 
struction. 

By following this suggested division 
the teacher can plan an effective pro- 


gram for the primary unit, to include 
rhythmic expression, elimination of 
tone-deficients, creative activities, pre- 
liminary study of the mechanics of 
music through the observation lesson 
and through recognition of tonal mo- 
tives. Music reading as such would 
not be attempted. Much attention 
should be given to correlation with the 
social studies units in the primary 
grades. 


The upper-grade unit can devote 
time to the study of music that is suit- 
able to its age level and to creative 
activities which develop out of the so- 
cial studies program. The singing of 
two- and three-part songs depends 
upon the voice-range and ability of 
the class. The size of the class does 
not necessarily indicate its musical 
standards, as successful two-part sing- 





How to Study California 


A Child's Directed Study Guide for the Fourth Grade 


by 


BERNICE BAXTER 


Coordinator of Instruction, Oakland 
and 


FORREST C. MICHELL 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakiand 


This book is a non-consumable workbook for 


directed study based in general on the new state text 
CALIFORNIA, by Irmagarde Richards. 


ORDER NOW: 


Single copy . 


5 Copies or more, each 


$ .75 
$ .60 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 





San Francisco, 5, California 
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ing has been done in many schools 
where only 4 or 5 pupils comprise the 
upper-grade unit. It is of primary im- 
portance to have part-singing because 
the greatest appreciation for harmony 
comes through actual participation. 

Although this division of the music 
period shortens the time for each 
group, the teacher will be able to 
make the music lesson much more 
meaningful for the children because 
their interests and age levels are con- 
sidered in the selection of materials 
and methods of presentation. 

The whole school will participate as 
a unit in the learning of community 
songs; in the rhythm band; in listen- 
ing lessons and in radio programs. All 
children of all ages enjoy these ac- 
tivities and derive much enjoyment 
from participation in them. 


Two-Teacher Schools 


In the two-teacher schools there are 
two possibilities of grouping the 
classes. The one most generally used 
is to regard the entire class as a unit 
for teaching music, regardless of 
grade. The primary unit would in- 
clude grades 1 through 4 and the up- 
per grade unit would include grades 
5 through 8. The subject-matter to 
be taught is the same as that outlined 
for the one-teacher schools. 

Some primary teachers have found 
it more effective to divide the primary 
unit into two groups, namely grades 
1 and 2 in one group and grades 3 
and 4 in the other. In this way the 
teacher can devote part of the sched- 
uled music period to the specific in- 
terests of the young voice. 


It is important to help every child 
secure the use of his singing voice 
and to experience much dramatic and 
rhythmic play with the songs sung. 
The teacher can also give more direc- 
tion and help to the 3rd and 4th 
grades who are ready to begin a more 
intensive study of the printed page in 
the music book. 

With careful planning on the part 
of the teacher the music lesson will 
come to include activities participated 
in by the whole class as well as ac- 
tivities suited to that particular grade 
level. Thus the small school with sev- 
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THEY'RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 


MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britannica 
Junior last school year than in any other in the 
history of the Educational Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as well as of Britannica Junior, pre- 
sents, in our newest printing, the splendid work 
of his greatly expanded staff. We're proud of what 


he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are continuous 
with us and every new printing contains new 


revisions, new articles, new pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becoming 
increasingly well-known . . . that it shall be a true 
encyclopaedia devoted exclusively to the interests 
and needs of elementary school-age children. 


DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to use a 
reference-work index is one of the services ren- 
dered by our repre- 
sentatives right in 


the classroom. May 


i | 
. * 
oe ’ 
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we tell you about 
this service? 


erie 
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The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 





SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, it 
is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 20,000 
index entries and more than 50,000 references. 
Its great popularity with teachers is due to the fact 
that learning to use an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index of Britannica Junior 


helps greatly to develop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are developed in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in doing so he 
learns how to use various reference materials . . . 
an index . . . an atlas . . . as well as independent 
source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be.a major con- 
cern of Britannica’s editorial staff . . . a study 
reflected in each new printing and rapidly increas- 
ing in value as more and more teachers give us 
the benefit of their very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 20 in 
number . . . are bound separately . . . and a com- 


plete set goes with each set of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, is less 
than most other juvenile encyclopaedias. May 
we send you more information, including material 
about the Britannica Book of the Year? No obli- 


gation of any kind, of course. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT © ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Of interest 
to every Teacher... 


SEPARATE 
STAR 


by Loula Grace Erdman 


“Not only a fine story but it has 
a background of philosophical 
and psychological information 
which will be of exceptional 
value to those preparing to teach.” 
—S. A. Hamrin, Professor of 
Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. $2.25 


WE OF FRABO 
STAND 


by Loring MacKaye 


The siege of Visby is the scene 
of this stirring tale which reveals 
the sterling qualities of a brave 
people. An invasion story star- 
tling in its timeliness. Illustra- 
tions by Elsa Jemme. $2.25 


THE PAGEANT 
of CHINESE HISTORY 


by Elizabeth Seeger 


“A clear, very interesting account, 
written from a standpoint hu- 
mane, enlightened and intelligent, 
of the growth and development 
of one of the great nations of the 
world’s history.”—Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. Includes a new 
chapter on “The Republic,” 
written especially for this tenth 
printing. Illustrated by Bernard 
C. Watkins. 416 pages. $3.00 


Send for new Junior Catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York 3 


55 Fifth Ave. 





eral grades to a room can have as 
rich a program of music education as 
the larger school with one grade to a 
room. 


Three-Teacher Schools 


In the three-teacher schools the di- 
vision into primary, intermediate and 
upper grade units is the accepted pro- 
cedure. Some exceptions create special 
problems. For instance, a primary 
teacher may have grades 1 through 3 
in her room, with a large third grade. 
This teacher, through careful plan- 
ning, can include in the music-lessons 
songs suitable for the beginning 
singer. She can also include material 
that will challenge the 3rd grade and 
develop a vocabulary of music under- 
standings to prepare them for the 
work of the intermediate unit. 


There are three possibilities in the 
grade distribution of the intermediate 
unit. Each one presents its specific 
problem to the teacher. The class may 
consist of grades 3 through 5; or of 
grades 4 through 6; or of grades 4 and 
5 only. It is most difficult to plan for 
the first mentioned. The music mate- 
rials selected should be simple enough 
to reach the 3rd grade and difficult 
enough to challenge the 5th grade. 


The lesson will include the singing 
of many rounds and occasionally of 
simple two-part songs, with the 3rd 
grade helping to carry the melody. 
Simple descants are very usable in this 
grade-unit. Of necessity the study of 
the mechanics of music would not be 
very intensive, because the teacher in 
her planning must consider the imma- 
turity and development of the 3rd 
grade. 


The class which is made up of the 
4th, 5th, and 6th grades would make 
a more intensive study of the elements 
of music and would use more difficult 
part-songs and, if ready to do so, 
should attempt three-part singing. 
The teacher should select material that 
will interest the 6th grade and yet be 
easy enough for the 4th grade. With 
good previous instruction as a back- 
ground, the 4th grade can keep up 
with the 5th and 6th grade more eas- 
ily than the 3rd grade can keep up 
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with the 5th grade as described in the 
previous paragraph. 

The teacher with only a 4th and 5th 
grade in her room finds the planning 
for the music lessons less difficult 
than in either of the other instances. 

The upper-grade unit should have a 
well-rounded music program that 
takes care of the changing voice and 
takes into consideration suitable ma- 
terial of particular interest to adoles- 
cent boys and girls. The teacher will 
be successful in reaching the interest 
of every boy and girl in the upper 
grade class if music materials are se- 
lected with great care and each music 
lesson is planned thoroughly. 


* * * 


M°Cormick-Mathers Editor 


Mi .cormicx -MATHERS Publishing 
Company announces appointment of Walter 
M. Mason as their Editor-in-Chief. His 
experience in the school publishing field well 
qualifies him for this new and responsible 
position. 

For 10 years prior to 1939, Mr. Mason was 





Walter M. Mason 


a representative of Macmillan Company in Call- 
fornia and Arizona. Since 1939 he has been 
associate editor in the New York office of Mac- 
mil'an. 

He has served as educational consultant for 
the National Association of Manufacturers and 
for American Forest Products Industries. 

A native of Washington state, he received his 
B. A. Degree from Washington State College; 
his graduate work was done on a teaching 
fallowship. 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 
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specializes in workbooks and text-workbooks 
for elementary schools and high schools and 
maintains a sales organization throughout 
the United States; home office, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


* * * 


Two College Books 


Mi arriace and Family Relationships, 
by Robert G. Foster of Detroit, a volume 
of 325 pages, published by Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, explains the psychological, emotional, 
physiological and social fundamentals of a 
successful marriage, illustrated by many 
case studies. It discusses sensibly and on 
the basis of sound, scientifically-reliable 
knowledge, the basic aspects of marriage; 
price $2.50. 

Management in Daily Living, by Ruth L. 
Bonde of Macalester College, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, is another new Macmillan college 
text; 280 pages; price $2.50. Miss Bonde 
is an outstandingly successful teacher of 
home management and her varied experi- 
ence in teaching many different groups of 
young people is admirably reflected in this, 
her first full-length book. 

Macmillan Pacific Coast offices are at 
350 Mission Street, San Francisco. 


See what 


can do for Your Library 





@ The library of Mercy Hospital at Watertown, 
N. Y., equipped by Gaylords’— provides an ideal 
setting for the intensive reading and study required 


of student nurses. 


@ Gaylords’ installed complete maple furnishings, 
card catalogs, shelving, newspaper and magazine 
racks, bulletin boards, study tables, chairs, dictionary 
stands. This library’s purposeful simplicity minimizes 
distraction. The rich maple finish achieves warmth 
and beauty — but unobtrusively. 





Sal y Sabor 


Bows Moore Jarett, teacher of 
Spanish, Fillmore High School, Ven- 
tura County, is author of a particu- 
larly noteworthy new Spanish text for 
high school classes, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston; 210 pages, with many 
illustrations; price $1.48. 


Here we “put the head into our neigh- 
bor’s house,” for Sal y Sabor presents 
vividly the life of contemporary Mexico in 
a series of 9 colorful essays on outstanding 
modern customs. Most of these essays are 
followed directly by short plays exemplify- 
ing those same customs in real-life situa- 
tions, whose characters — ranging from the 
humble but courteous Indian vendor to 
members of aristocratic best families — speak 
colloquial but simple Spanish of real practi- 
cal value. 


Mexican wit and humor are portrayed in 
jokes from Mexican periodicals used in two 
of the plays, and throughout, the characters 
make much use of common gestures and 
appropriate proverbs in typical Latin fashion. 

The stories and plays are graded in diffi- 
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culty and are intended for third or fourth 
semester high school use (or for second 
semester work in colleges), while even in 
the fifth semester of high school they are 
suitable for quick supplementary reading, 
for the sake of their cultural content and 
for practice in oral and aurel skills which 
are increasingly important these days. 


Kiwanis Resolutions 


At its 29th annual convention, Kiwanis 
International's more than 2,200 clubs and 
133,000 members throughout the United 
States and Canada urged the establishment 
of an effective international order among 
all nations, commended the industrial war 
effort, condemned strikes in war time, called 
for support of the spiritual program of 
churches, recommended greater leadership 
within the community to develop practical 
solutions to problems relating to youth, and 
suggested that the educational and recrea- 
tional facilities established by the federal 
government be not dismantled until they 
first have been offered to the city or town 
in which they aré located. Immediate past 
president is Donald B. Rice of the Oakland 
city schools. 





Note corner arrangement of periodicals— 


spacious study tables. 





ALT 


Syracuse, N. Y. &: 
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Secretaries of the Six Sections of California Teachers Association: (left to right) E. P. Mapes (Northern) ; Earl G. Gridley (Bay) ; 
H. W. Kelly (Central); Mrs. Alma Thompson (North Coast); T. S. MacQuiddy (Central Coast); Arthur F. Corey (Southern) 


New Heath Books 


a tcer recent texts issued by 
D. C. Heath and Company are of 
specific interest to California teachers 
and pupils: 


1. Learning To Live With Others, a 
high school psychology by Crow, is a basic 
psychology text and also a guidance manu- 
ual; 290 pages, 23 charming full-page car- 
toons; price $1.48. 


5 


2. Methods of Vocational Guidance, with 
specific helps for the teacher of business 
subjects, by Gertrude Forrester, 485 pages, 
many illustrations; price $3. This valuable 
new text accomplishes six major objectives 
by showing the teacher how to: 1. Inform 
students about the occupational world; 2. 
Acquaint them with sources of information 
about occupational opportunities, require- 
ments, and trends; 3. Help them master 
techniques for investigating occupations; 4. 
Cultivate their understanding of interrela- 
tionships among occupations; 5. Inform 
them about schools and colleges for further 
training; 6. Offer individual assistance in 
tryout, placement, and follow-up. 


3. Building for Safe Living, an activity 
text-workbook by Jamison and others, has 


152 pages and many cartoons and other 
illustrations. Safety and health are treated 
together throughout, with many practical 
exercises, for pupils of junior high school 
age. Ample material is provided for a 
semester course in safety and_ health; 


price 60c. 


Seott. Foresman Books 


cen recent publications of 
Scott, Forseman & Company the fol- 
lowing are of special interest to Cali- 
fornia teachers: 

New Basic readers for 5th and 6th grades 
— Days and Deeds, 480 pages, list price, 
$1.20; People and Progress, 480 pages, list 
price, $1.20; by William S$. Gray and May 
Hill Arbuthnot. 

Teachers editions of these readers, each 
containing a Guidebook of 272 pages, list 
price, $1.20 each, by William S. Gray, 
Marion Monroe, and May Hill Arbuthnot. 

Think-And-Do-Books for above readers, 
97 pages, list price, 38c each; by William 
S. Gray and Marion Monroe. 

These readers continue Dr. Gray's new 
basic reading program through the 5th and 


6th grades, and carry the same fundamen- 
tal principles of reading development that 
have made New Basic books for the lower 
grades so popular and successful, to this 
higher level of pupil interest and ability. 

These 5th and 6th grade readers offer a 
splendid example of the aims of the authors 
as revealed in the entire new program to 
correlate reading and life as it is being and 
has been lived — to make reading an enjoy- 
able part of the child's living, as eagerly 
sought after and as much fun as his experi- 
ences in the baseball field in the neighbor- 
hood vacant lot —and to build the better 
and more intelligent citizens of tomorrow. 

Also available is a diagnostic survey chart 
to accompany Book 6; directions for using 
the chart are given in the teachers guide 
book and in the lesson plans. 


NEA Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development announces three 
highly important mew publications, — 
1. Discipline for today’s children and youth, 
64 pages, 50c; 2. Education in the Armed 
Services, 76 pages, 50c; 3. Toward a new 
curriculum, the 1944 yearbook of the De- 
partment, 192 pages, $2. Address the 
Department at 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6 DC. 








Just published 
for grades 3-8 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 


By Clark — Hoye — Baldwin — Schorling — Smith 


Embodying important new trends in arithmetic teaching 


This new series develops progressively the important concepts, computational skills, and 
relationships needed for power and resourcefulness in using numbers. 
organize the learning into a meaningful system of ideas — the pupil is trained rigorously 
for clear, precise thinking in quantitative situations. He is provided with the practice, 
self-diagnosis, and remedial work required to make learning permanent. 


The authors 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


116 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5 


Represented by Clyde S. Jones 
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YOURS ... for the Asking 


A list of Classroom Helps Available from 
Advertisers in Sierra Educational 


News 


A DVERTISEMENTS tell the new 
developments in products and the new 
uses found for them. Keep abreast of 


the new tools for teaching. Answer 


advertisements in your own magazine. 
You can clip coupons from this issue, 
or letters or postcards will do just as 
well. Use the same address as that 
which appears in the coupon. 


6. Into the Air Age should be in the 
hands of every teacher, supervisor, and 
administrator. Information and inspiration 
are packed into 32 pages of a beautifully- 
illustrated booklet. It is written in non- 
technical language and offers a foundational 
knowledge of the social and physical aspects 
of aviation and the Air Age. (25c) 


Youth in the Air 


7. Opportunities for Youth in Air Trans- 
portation is a great help to boys and girls 
who are thinking of making aviation and 
air transportation a life work. To coun- 
selors and guidance workers, it offers an 
authoritative analysis of the opportunities in 


this field. (25c) 


8. For your Health-on-the- Homefront 
work in dental hygiene. Larger than life- 
size model of a set of teeth. Demonstration 
model which serves 1. to show clearly before 
the class the proper method for toothbrush- 
ing and gum massage and 2. points out the 
time each permanent tooth appears in the 
mouth. 


9. Suggestions for the Teaching of Lit- 
erature is designed to help teachers develop 
in students a love of worth-while reading. 
It is compact and covers procedure, types 
of lessons, and activities of reading pro- 
grams. Limited to one copy to an individual. 


10. Do you know why electricity cools 
the refrigerator, heats the iron and toaster, 
and runs the motor and Nine 
wall charts, in color, on Everyday Elec- 


elevator? 


tricity will explain these and other opera- 
These 
charts are especially prepared for grades 7 
to 12. 


tions for you and your students. 


Write to the advertisers offering these 
materials or, if you prefer, send the list of 
materials desired, along with a 3-cent stamp 
for each item, to State Teachers Magazines, 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked. 
3 cents postage enclosed for each item. 


From September Issue 


Be 2. 3. 4. 5. 
From October Issue 

6. Be 8. 9. 10. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Association of California secondary 
school principals has a State Committee on 
Legislation as follows, — Stanford Hannah, 
chairman, principal and district superintend- 
ent, Jefferson union high school, Daly 
City; Robert R. Hartzell, principal and dis- 
trict superintendent, Red Bluff union high 
school; Vernon Hodge, principal, Manual 
Arts evening high school, Los Angeles; 
Elwin J. LeTendre, principal, Berkeley 
senior high school; J. O. McLaughlin, prin- 
cipal and district superintendent, Reedley 
joint union high school and district junior 


State Harold B. 
Washington 


college. President is 


Brooks, principal, George 


junior high school, Long Beach. 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL BROADCAST 
BEGINS OCT. 19 







































meanings. 


ize a listening group. 


KTFI.  10-10:30 a.m., 
KVOA, KYUM. 


San Francisco, 20. 


For the seventeenth year, Standard of California 
brings to schools of the West a series of broadcasts 
carefully planned to promote an easy familiarity with 
music of all types and an appreciation of its deeper 


These unique and effective programs are heard 
each Thursday morning, over the NBC stations and 
at the time listed below. We suggest that you plan 
now to include the Standard School Broadcast in your 
Thursday morning classroom schedule — or to organ- 


FIRST PERIOD PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


Instruments of the Orchestra 


I NR ai deal es wd Percussion 
os sank aaa eae Brasses 
Pe Ek ad ecabesdoun Woodwinds 
PT ek tnatdsnadeseans Strings 


Listen to Standard School Broadcast over 
these NBC stations: 


At 10-10:30 a.m., P.W.T.—California: KPO, KFI, KMJ, KFSD. 
Oregon: KMED, KGW. Washington: KOMO, KHQ. 11- 
11:30 am., M.W.T.—Utah: KDYL. 
M.S.T.—Arizona: 


FREE TEACHER'S MANUAL 


Is available to any accredited teacher or adult listening-group leader 
who will use it in conjunction with group-listening to the broadcast. 
For Request Cards write to Standard School Broadcast, 225 Bush St., 


Idaho: KIDO, KSEI, 
KTAR, KGLU, 
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GOOD SOCIAL USAGE 


A CODE OF SOCIAL PRACTICES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Lillian F. Bidwell, Dean of Girls, Ventura Junior High School 


Rindicsein discussion can be fun. 
At least, that was the conclusion of 
the students and the mothers who met 
to draw up a code of social practices 


for the girls of Ventura Junior High 
School. 


Dr. Charlotte Elmott at a girls 


Build the 


Future 
WITH BOOKS 





FOR MANY YEARS both the 
J. B. Lippincott Company and 
the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany have served the schools and 
libraries throughout the country 
with library and text books. Now, 
with the combining of these two 
companies, we are more pre- 
pared than ever to fill your 
needs. Our list is long, varied 
and of exceptionally high qual- 
ity. It covers all grades from pre- 
school to college; it comprises 
books of appeal to advanced as 


well as slow readers. 


The lack of space will not 
permit listing of our hundreds of 
titles here, but we suggest that 
you send for our complete, 
graded descriptive catalogs. They 
will be sent FREE upon request. 
Use the handy coupon below to 
indicate those you desire. Sign 
and mail it today. 


: J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, # 
' East Washington Square, ; 
b Philadelphia 5, Pa. 1 
& Please send the following cata- § 
§ logs free: ’ 
: 1) Books for Boys and Girls ; 
g © Complete School Library y 
t Catalog i 
& © Recommended List for a 
# Catholic Schools i 
: 0 Supplementary Books for ‘ 
' Home Economics . 
g © Supplementary Books for 5 
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assembly, and later at a PTA meeting, 
had suggested that the best way to 
avoid many of the usual conflicts 
between adolescent daughters and 
their parents was to have student 
officers and representative mothers 
sit down together and talk over what 
were and what were not accepted 
practices for girls in this community. 
Hence, with all the questions and 
doubts with which one begins an 
experiment, members of the PTA 
board and students on the Girls 
League executive board met in Janu 
ary for their first discussion period. 


The girls were from the 9th and 
10th grades. It was agreed that the 
problems of their classmates were so 
different from those most of the 7th 
and 8th graders were experiencing we 
should not attempt to have one code 
cover the entire group. However, the 
needs of the younger girls may have 
been too hastily considered, since they 
had no representative among the par- 
ticipants. Several of the mothers had 
sons but no daughters in this school. 
They also took an interested part in 
the discussion, and their ideas had a 
particular value since often they rep- 
resented a viewpoint the girls had not 
considered before. 


At the first meeting a list of prob- 
lems was presented by the chairman 
as possible points of conflict. To the 
list several other questions were 
added; those that did not seem to be 
problems were crossed off. We started 
our discussions on the points which 
were of most concern to the girls — 
clothes, hours for dating, etc. At no 
time did the discussion drag. Every- 
one had some thought to contribute. 
The girls showed no hesitation in 
expressing their viewpoints and seemed 
very frank in their statements. Yet, 
the two groups, the adults and the 
students, agreed far more often than 
they disagreed. 


One conclusion represented a com- 
promise. The mothers thought the 
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date should not last later than 12 
o'clock on week-ends. The girls held 
out for 1 o'clock. Finally each group 
gave in to the extent of accepting 
12:30. Even when there was general 
agreement on a subject, new ways of 
looking at the problem resulted from 
this sharing of experiences and beliefs. 
For two hours we kept up this give 
and take of ideas. Then we had tea. 


The group did not get together 
again until March. The conclusions 
from the first meeting were reviewed 
and the discussion continued on the 
remaining points to be considered. 
The code was then ready to be pre- 
sented to the parents and to the stu- 
dents. It was read and accepted at 
the next PTA general meeting. 


The local paper generously gave 
space for publishing the code in its 
entirety. The school paper also in 
cluded it. This year (1944-45) we 
hope to dramatize it for a Girls League 
meeting and to present it again in 
some form to the parents. Perhaps it 
will need revision. 


I believe the girls and the mothers 
would welcome another opportunity 
to meet together, for both groups 
agreed that our experiment this year 
had been not only interesting and 
challenging but also real fun. 


The Code 
A copy of the code follows: 


Mi emnrrs of the executive board of 
Ventura Junior High School Parent Teacher 
Association and members of the executive 
board of the Girls League of the junior 
high school, in joint discussions on January 
28 and March 10, 1944, have agreed upon 
the following code of social practices for 
the 9th and 10th grade girls of this school. 


The application of any such code to 
individual cases must depend upon the girl's 
maturity of judgment, her age relative to 
her grade-placement, and various other fac- 
tors of the particular situation. 

Hence, the suggestions made here are to 
be thought of as a general guide rather 
than a final authority on any subject. 


1. Since it was evident that girls of these 
grades do date, it was assumed that our 
discussion should concern problems of dat- 
ing rather than the question of whether or 
not the girl should go out with a boy. It 
was agreed that dates on school nights 
should be discouraged but that when cir- 
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cumstances made exceptions, the date should 
not last later than 10 o'clock, if the health 
of the boy or girl was to be considered. 
Very rarely on a school night should the 
girl return later than this hour. While 
there was some difference of opinion, it 
was generally agreed that for Friday and 
Saturday nights, 12:30 was the accepted 
hour for the girls to be home. 


2. It was also agreed that for at least 
some of the dates the girl should provide 
the after-the-show refreshments in her home, 
rather than being kept out too late waiting 
for service in a public eating-place. Such a 
plan, however, calls for cooperation on the 
part of the girl’s parents. 

3. When the use of a car is involved, 
special problems seem to arise, because many 
of the boys do not have licenses to drive 
at night. It was agreed that unless the boy 
had the necessary license and had proved 
himself a responsible driver, an adult should 
accompany the couple or couples when their 
date meant the use of a car. This responsi- 
bility should be shared by the parents of 
both the boys and the girls. 


4. On the question of junior high school 
girls dating servicemen, no problem is in- 
volved if the boy has already been a friend 
prior to his entrance in the service. Fur- 
thermore, if the girl meets the serviceman 
through the accepted channels of social 
introductions and if the boy is of ‘teen age, 
the group felt that dates with servicemen 
might be permitted. The advisability of 
having her parents meet the serviceman 
before any dates were made was emphasized. 


5. It was unanimously agreed that the 
girls should not date more than twice a 
week and that “going steady” in the true 
sense of its meaning is not advisable for 
junior high school girls. In other words, 
it is good practice for a junior high school 
girl to have several friends among the boys. 


6. It was also agreed that junior high 
school girls should not go to public dance- 
halls. If a girl goes to hear one of the 
“name” bands, she and her group should 
be accompanied by an adult chaperon. 


7. There was also unanimous agreement 
that under present conditions a junior high 
school girl should not be out after dark 
alone or with other girls. 

8. In buying clothes it was agreed that a 
girl should have the right to spend the 
money she has earned herself, or has been 
given as an allowance, as she thinks best, 
provided she is willing to abide by her mis 
takes. It was pointed out that the mother 
was a valuable assistant in selecting one’s 
clothes and that the girl would wisely seek 
her mother’s suggestions. 

Various other items were discussed but 
they seemed to present 
problems. 

For 7th and 8th grade girls it was agreed 
that good times should be planned on the 
basis of groups of boys and girls rather 


no particular 


than on individual dates. 
that more afternoon and fewer evening 
affairs be planned for these students and 
that adequate chaperonage should be 
emphasized. 


It was suggested 


The British Commonwealth 


‘En British Commonwealth, an 
experiment in national self-govern- 
ment and international co-operation, 
by Frederick George Marcham, Gold- 
win Smith, professor of English his- 
tory in Cornell University, a 98-page 
bulletin, is No. 5 in the Cornell Uni- 
versity curriculum series in world 
history issued by Cornell University 
Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New 
York. 


This modern and valuable series is edited 
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by Howard R. Anderson, with teaching aids 
by Millicent Haines. 


The present bulletin admirably meets the 
needs of high school teachers who wish to 
place increased emphasis, in courses dealing 
with world history, on the evolution of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


During a period when democracy has 
been fighting for its life against totalitarian- 
ism, the story of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is significant, not only for what 
it tells us of the past but for the hope 
which it holds for the future. 


American Institute of Family Relations, 
507 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, 
issues numerous valuable pamphlets relating 
to marriage and family life. A complete 
price-list may be obtained by addressing 
the Institute. The monthly mimeographed 
bulletin entitled Family Life Education will 
be sent to any address for $1 a year. 





A Useful War Discovery 
That Might Serve You, Too 


It may have sounded odd when you first heard how 
Chewing Gum supposedly unimportant enough during ordinary 


times is now considered almost 
as an essential in this War— 
the way it tends to relieve the 
nervous strain of combat. 


They have discovered that 
chewing Gum seems ex- 
tremely useful for helping 
to relieve nervous tension. 
That is the reason we will- 
ingly send to our boys over- 
seas all our limited output 
of refreshing Doublemint. 


It’s limited because of the shortage of best grade gum base which 
comes from outside the country. 


Combat strain and the daily strain from teaching are only faintly 
akin in degree but as you know the nervous pull of a day at 
school doesn’t always subside after you get home. So, if chewing 
Gum has proved a help to our men overseas where tension runs 
so high, might not chewing a refreshing, delicious stick of 
Doublemint and kind of relaxing with it at home—do some- 
thing for you, too? Might it not be worth trying anyway? 





® Perhaps this isn’t a good time to make this suggestion when this one 
and only, genuine real-mint gum is off the market serving our boys overseas, who 
have the greater need for it. But with plenty of grade A base once more, again will 
Doublemint be at your service—ready to be helpful and useful to you. 

























Teaching is a 
hard job and 
important one 
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SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 


H. Marie Stiff, Teacher, Narbonne High School, Lomita, Los Angeles County; 
President, California Scholarship Federation 


Do acwiaina Scholarship Federa- 
tion is an organization for encourage- 
ment, recognition, and award for ex- 
Minimum 
uniform standards for eligibility have 
been adopted, but a chapter school 


cellence in 


scholarship. 


may alter its administration upward 


TT 
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BUSINESS BOOKS 


American Business 
in Action, 


by Rosenberg 


Law 


Feo Dita Can List Price, 64c 


*Government Dictation, 
by Strong and Foote. ..List Price, 80c 


*Gregg Shorthand—Direct- 
Approach Method. 


by Odell and Stuart. . List Price, $2.00 


*The Legal Secretary, 


by Connelly and 
PROT kksicseuiacs List Price, $1.40 


*The Organization, Admin- 
istration, and Supervision 
of Business Education, 


WOE ie estas vee List Price, $2.00 
The Private Secretary— 

A College Text, 

boy MEOREE ... cneeset . List Price, $1.48 
How to Use the Adding 


Machine, Selective Key- 
board, 


by Potter and Stern.. .List Price, 60c 
How to Do Billing or 

Invoicing, 

by Stern and Stern... .List Price, 60c 


*Most-Used Army Terms, 
by Jontig and Swem...List Price, 60c 


A charge must be made for sample 
copies of books marked 
with asterisk 


THE 
GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
Boston - Dallas - Toronto - London 








School, Lomita. 


if desired. Thus local needs may be 
met very easily. The motto of CSF 
is our keynote — Scholarship for Serv- 
ice. Chapters, large and small, may 
decide for themselves wherein lies 
their field of service and work out 
their own activities. This is the reason 
for our growth. 

The Federation was created in 1921. 
During the ensuing years there has 
been a steady growth — from 34 char- 
ter chapters scattered through 13 
counties in California to the present 
359 chapters (9 installed during 
1943-44) in 53 counties. 


Twice annually, in December and 
in May, each chapter receives copies 
of the CSF Bulletin, a paper packed 
with news of chapter activities, inspir- 
ing articles and member contributions 
of poetry and prose. Thus the Bulle- 
tin links the many chapters in spirit 
and provides for an exchange of ideas. 


District Meetings 


Other contacts call for travel, but alas, 
curtailment of traveling has eliminated meet- 
ings for the “duration.” In our normal 
functioning, throughout the state we have 
district meetings where members of chapters 
within commuting distance may gather for 
social, and/or educational pur- 
The frequency of such meetings 
depends upon the facility of travel and 
desire of the chapters in the district — 
quarterly, monthly, semi-annually. 


business, 
poses. 


Regional conferences customarily are 
planned for the spring of each year. The 
state chapters have been divided into three 
regions — northern, central, southern — so 
that more members may be able to attend 
the conferences. The meeting-place usually 
is in some school and the conference day- 
long. Registration, intermingling of dele- 
gates, a general assembly for the business 


Two portraits of H. Marie 
Stiff, President of the California 
Scholarship Federation and 
Teacher in Narbonne High 
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meeting and election of student officers, 
discussion groups for developing ideas on 
the topic of the entire conference, a ban- 
quet (or picnic lunch as circumstances may 
require), a “live-wire” speaker with an 





inspiring message, and finally entertainment 
according to the locale — such is the regional 


conference. And with its conclusion a vow 


to “make Scholarship again next year so I 
can attend another conference!” We regret 
the need, but—being CSF-ers—vwe are 
willing to “serve” by cancelling for another 
year both the district meetings and the 
regional conferences. 

Membership in local chapters is available from 
the first term in “high” on to graduation. In 
many schools there is a very warm welcome for 
incoming students, for those with good grades 
are granted “‘associate’’ membership; those who 
earn membership by acquiring sufficient points 
are then “novitiate’ members; and when one 
has been a “novitiate” for two-thirds of his 
high school career (one term in the senior 
year), he becomes a “life member” or, 
monly known, a Sealbearer. 


as com- 


Free Scholarships 


When high school days end, some of our 
CSF-ers attend college. Several private colleges 
and universities have been offering free tuition 
scholarships to CSF Sealbearers. In January or 
February notice of available awards is sent to 
each chapter adviser, an application is made to 
the college by a qualified member interested in 
such a scholarship, and the college chooses the 
winner from the applications received. For 
several years eighteen scholarships have been 
offered, and frequently several additional awards 
have been made! California Scholarship Federa- 
tion is most grateful for and proud of the 
cooperation of the colleges. 

In honor of Charles F. Seymour, whose 
pioneering was responsible for the establishment 
of this organization, we have created an honor 
known as Seymour Memorial Award. Once a 
year opportunity is provided for each chapter 
to submit, in competition for this honor, the 
name of its most outstanding Sealbearer. Appli- 
cations are judged by a committee of advisers; 
their combined judgments determine the winners 
—one boy and one girl. To be chosen the 
recipient of the Seymour Award is a signal 
honor, for competition is very, very strong. 
Chairman of 1944 committee has been J. B. 
Underwood, Grass Valley. Winners for 1944 
are James Kanzelmeyer of Citrus Union High 
(Azusa) and Gertrude McDowell of Alexander 
Hamilton High (Los Angeles). 


An advisers convention usually is held 
in October, rotating from one region to 


another in a three-year cycle. Election of 
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officers and business matters are managed 
at such meetings. This year, because of 
transportation inadequacies and in order to 
cooperate with Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, we have cancelled the customary 
convention. Instead, a board meeting will 
be held in Berkeley on October 21; advisers 
living in that vicinity will be welcomed. 
Naomi Gunderson, vice-president Central 


Region, has planned this meeting. 


It is with sorrow that I report the death 
of our capable secretary, Mrs. Mabel 
Wright Todd; she had served a 2-year term 
and was long connected with the charter 
chapter at Los Angeles High School. 


* * * 


Some New Books 
Laura Bell Everett, Oroville 


We brothers, true unto a man, 


Will sing the old song yet. 
Dutch National Anthem 


Tr Sword Is Drawn, by Andre Norton, 
an exciting story of the adventures of a 
young Hollander, deals with the friendship 
of boys of two nations in the present War. 
The hero, Loren van Norreys, escaping 
from Holland, fights in Java and is later 
injured in a crash-landing in Australia, but 
keeps in touch with his friend in America. 
Back of the story is the idea of international 
friendship, as shown in the Cleveland Press 
World Friends Club, which in less than 7 
years has come to include more than 62,000 
students, carrying on a correspondence in 
74 countries. Houghton Mifflin, $2. 


Swords and Sails in the Philippines, by 
Phyllis Ayer Sowers, author of Dahn of the 
Pearl Country and Sons of the Dragon, 
with lifelike illustrations that include a 
dozen full-page pictures in color, should 
help to make readers out of non-readers. 
“Abdul would almost have given his knife 
to know what was going on in the jungle 
across the lagoon.” The Japanese attack on 
the Philippines is told as it affects the 
patriotic Moro boy. Mrs. Sowers and her 
sister the artist, Margaret Ayer, are to be 
counted in the list of makers of desirable 
books for young people. Whitman, $2. 


When We Grow Up 


When We Grow Up. Teachers will 
welcome an illustrated presentation of kinds 
of work that children may take up when 
they are older. This is probably the initial 
volume on vocational guidance, and it is 
well done. 

Six callings are pictured on jacket and 
cover and more than twice as many sug- 
gested in the costumed vignettes of the end- 


pieces; 30 professions or kinds of work are 
presented in the 32 large pages. Below 
each nearly-full page illustration are five or 


more lines of explanation in story form. 


The author and illustrator, Gladys Turley 
Mitchell, has had a wide experience as a 
fashion artist, a teacher of fashion illustra- 
tion, and an illustrator of children’s books, 
among them, Little Wind and Boy of the 
Backwoods. Whitman, $1. 


Two Poems 


Nina Willis Walter, Belvedere Junior High 
School, Los Angeles 


Impressions 


= HE winter sky, 


Seen through boughs of eucalyptus, 
Is silver satin 
Brocaded with dusty green. 


The summer sky, 

Seen through silver-laced branches 
Of flowering acacia, 

Is azure velvet 


Embroidered with gold. 


Luxuriant pepper trees, 
Seen through the rain, 
Are lovely ladies 
Washing their hair. 


Home Instructor 


Crippled Classes 


Sir traveled the highways and byways, 
To succor the halt and the blind: 

She brought them a light for their darkness, 
A chance for each untutored mind. 


She taught us true charity's meaning; 
She set many feet on the road 

Of loving and unselfish service, 
To lighten humanity's load. 


* * * 


Slides on National Parks 


§ cHooL visual-education libraries will 
be interested in Catalog K-1, put out by 
Kime Kolor Pictures, listing 500 35 mm 
kodachrome slides (2x2 inches) on United 
States and Canadian National Parks, Cali- 
fornia Missions, and certain American cities, 
a few Hawaiian views are included. 


Address 1823 East Morada Place, Alta- 
dena, California, for a free catalog of these 
50-cent slides. 


Why rush around at lunch time 
or after work to pay bills in 
person... 
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Isn’t this 
better? 


With a Special Checking Ac- 
count you can sit comfortably 
at home and pay your bills the 
safe and easy way—by check. 
You can open your account for 
any amount and there is no 
monthly service charge. The 
only cost is for checks — in 
books of ten for $1—as you 
need them. 


AU, 0 od a hOr-WN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Banking Since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
Many Offices Serving Northern California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GOOD LEARNING 


FACTORS OF A GOOD LEARNING SITUATION 


Carl H. Rich, Director of Curriculum, Kern County Schools 


¢b NE ever-present question in the 
mind of the conscientious teacher is 
the existence of satisfactory learning 
situations for all her pupils. 


She frequently asks herself whether 
the varied experiences in which pupils 
engage, such as reading, assembling 
facts, building, working together for 
reports or discussions, and the like, are 
actually providing the optimum con- 
ditions for learning. 


This leads to clarity in thinking and 
gives rise to the question, “What are 
the characteristics of a good learning 
situation?” 


The following questions and impli- 
cations are stated briefly to present a 
condensed overview of a learning situ- 
ation in its totality. 


1. Is the child motivated to accomplish 
the task? Does he recognize the problem 
as his own? Is it important to him? Does 
it present a challenge to him? 








Welcome 
AMIGOS 


Stay at Western America’s 
largest hotel . . . enjoy an 
evening in the “Supper Club 
of the Stars” . . . a matinee 
in the famous Rendezvous. 


But be sure to make your 
reservations ahead. 


1500 Rooms - Att Wrrn Barn 


The BILTMORE 


ce Fifth and Grand Ave. ~ 
LOS ANGELES 








Implications: 


a. Motivation is the basis of learning. 
The child learns best when he understands 
the reasons behind expected behavior. From 
the purposive point of view, motivation 
gives direction toward the desired goals and 
regulates one’s behavior. 


b. The student must exert a genuine 
interest in the planned learning experience. 
He should want to do the task not only 
because you want him to, but because he 
wants to do it for himself. This does not 
mean that tasks should be easy or that all 
learning should be play. It should mean 
that a job undertaken should deserve the 
individual's best efforts followed to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


c. The teacher will need to distinguish 
between desirable and undesirable moti- 
vation. 


1. Extrinsic motivation relates to the opera- 
tion of outside forces or artificial inducements 
to secure best learning. Grades, punishments, 


denial of privileges, prizes, and the like, fall 
into that category. 


2. Intrinsic motivation relates to the inward 


drives of the pupil in his desire to satisfy rec- 
ognized felt needs. 


2. Are the learning experiences of suit- 


able difficulty? Are the individuals capable 
of doing the experiences? Are sufficient 
activities planned to meet the needs, inter- 
ests and abilities of all the children? 


Implications: 


a. The learning situation for the child 
should grow out of and be based upon 
actual past experiences or some phase of his 
environment. The learning experiences, 
therefore, begin with the known and go to 
the unknown, from the simple to the 
complex. 

b. The learning experiences must be 
planned, real, and meet an immediate need. 

c. Abilities and interests of the children 
will need to be determined. The teacher 
will need to know what habits and skills 
are possessed by her students. 

d. Materials available will need to be 
planned so that it will be within the level 
of understanding each student. 

3. Do the learning experiences present 
continuity? (Are the activities sufficiently 
varied to meet maturation needs and physi- 
cal conditions? 


Implications: 


a. The learning experiences must be 
related, not isolated in activity for activity's 
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sake. The individual should realize where 
and why his contribution is necessary. 


b. The teacher must take into account 
that attention span varies with maturation, 
physical conditions, etc. Experiences will 
need to be varied, that time for the devel- 
opment of skills will need to be alternated 
with time for application. Likewise, time 
for application of learning skills necessitates 
the use of time for development of specific 
skills. The important thing is that the 
experiences should not be over too long a 
period at continuous high concentration of 
effort. 


4. Does the learning experiences provide 
for opportunities for self-directed activities? 
Does the individual know what to do and 
how it should be done? Is he allowed some 
freedom in using his own efforts? Will the 
experience develop initiative? 


Implications: 


a. Assignments must be based upon a 
state of readiness. The student must not 
only know “why” he is doing an activity, 
but “how” and “what” is to be done. 

b. Most of his activities should be planned 
with him, not for him. He should be 
assisted in making choices that determine 
courses of action. Depending upon his ma- 
turation, he child in the primary grades 
needs more experiences planned for him than 
does the child in the upper grades. He 
must realize that his judgment is important, 
that he will need to accept responsibilities 
and fulfill his obligations. 


c. The mental hygiene of the environment 
is important. 

1. There shou'd be little distraction from 
outside stimuli. 


2. The physical conditions should be con- 
ducive to optimum learning, — adequate light- 
ing; sufficient ventilation; suitable heat. 

5. Does the child have knowledge of 
progress as a result of his learning ex- 
periences? 


Implications: 


a. “Progress” indicates that the learner 
is “going some place.” Knowledge of how 
far and how well are important factors if 
succeeding experiences are to be planned. 
The teacher will want to evaluate her teach- 
ing as well as the kind and amount of 
learning her pupils demonstrate. The means 
of measuring the effectiveness of total 
school influences on the child include physi- 
cal growth, mental happiness, better under- 
standings and appreciations are important 
indices to the child's progress. 

b. Evaluation of progress depends upon 
many factors. 

1. A wide sampling should be used including 
rating scales, anecdotal records, cumulative 
folder, teacher-made tests and standardized testa. 

2. Individual growth should include oppor- 
tunities for the individual to share in determin- 
ing the evaluation. 
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Curriculum Digest 


© urricutum Digest, San Diego City 
Schools, is now in its 5th volume; Jay D. 
Conner, assistant superintendent, is editor. 
This excellent and outstanding bulletin is 
published by Central Curriculum Council. 
The curriculum is interpreted to include 
all school-guided pupil experience. 

The September issue includes 2 supple- 
ments, — a question-box review and a state- 
ment, with graphs, showing the organization 
for the development of the San Diego 
school curriculum. A typical question and 
answer follow: 

Is the lack of education found among 
some of the draftees a reflection upon the 
schools today? 

Most school people in such States as 
California have been surprised to find the 
large number of illiterates uncovered by the 
draft. People who have worked in the 
schools of States less fortunate than Cali- 
fornia have not been surprised. 

Many States are unable to offer a com- 
plete educational program for all children. 
The lack of adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for colored children in many whole 
regions is an example of the inequality of 
educational opportunities in parts of our 
country. 

Consultation with the schools officers in 
local military establishments has revealed 
that the illiterates do come from the areas 
that are backward educationally. They do 
not come from California, New York, 
Michigan, and other States with well-devel- 
oped school programs. 

The lack of education found among some 
of the draftees is not a reflection upon the 
schools of today, it is a reflection on the 
inequality of educational offerings through- 
out the country. 

The lack of education found constitutes 
one of the best arguments for a federal 
subsidy of education within the poorer 
States. 


* 2 * 


Air Transportation 


Brvteurtim for Youth in 
Air Transportation by Smith and 
Engelhart is a handsome illustrated 
brochure issued by Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. 

This thoroughly forward-looking bulletin 
is a companion to Into The Air-Age, an- 
nounced on Page 16 of the September 1944 
issue of this magazine. These 2 very inter- 
esting guides, well-written and profusely 
illustrated from the standpoint of children 


and young people, should be in every 
California school; price 25c each. 


Two Poems 


Beatrice Krongold, Teacher, John Muir 
Junior High School, Burbank, 
Los Angeles County 


Universal 


I; will be good to be alone, 
And know at last 

The quiet peace 

Of solitude; 

Forevermore. 

It will be good to be alone; 
But let not sleep descend too soon, 
Lest I am found with dreams 
Too few, 

And dreams too small, 

To last 

Throughout 

Eternity. 


Contemporary 


How busy we are! 
Red Cross 

And gardening .. . 
Blood Bank 

And such ... 

But still 

So much 

Time 

Remaining 

For hoping, 

For dreaming, 

And waiting. 


Placer County Workshop 


A WORKSHOP Clinic and Institute for 
Placer County teachers was held in Placer 
Junior College at Auburn, September 11-15; 
under direction of Elwyn H. Gregory, 
county superintendent of schools, Placer 
County, E. V. Cain, superintendent ele- 
mentary schools, Auburn, and Harold E. 
Chastain, district superintendent, Placer 
Union High School and Placer Junior 
College; J. Burton Vasche was director of 
the Workshop. 


The official program indicates that a 
thorough course of instruction on policies 
and procedures was conducted. Attendance 
throughout the week was required. No 
further Institutes for elementary teachers of 
the county will be held during the school 
year. Exhibits of teaching materials were 
shown to demonstrate the work which has 
been given in the county. 

The staff comprised: Mrs. Lillian A. Downey, 
Mrs. Edith H. Walker, Ruth Vail, Dr. H. B. 
McDaniel, Malcolm P. Murphy, Eva D. Edwards, 


A. Merle Matter, Frank J. Mertz and Major 
Lloyd D. Harman. 


Announcing 


Weber Costello 
Maps - Globes - Charts 
New Jam Handy Kit-set 


on Woodworking 
Vietor 16mm 


Projectors, Screens, 2-Speed 


Phonographs 
For further information write 


CARROLL W. RICE 

Audio-Visual Training Aids 
19 Estrella Avenue 
HU 1816 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
ae 


Authenticity of Subject Matter 
Assured... 


Because the authenticity ef all mate- 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
eollaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen-- 
tie elassreem film library ever pro- 
duced ite meet the demands ef the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured... 


Te help you properly seleet Encyele- 
peedia Britannica Films fer your 
scheol system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
yeu, yew can systematically build an 
Encyclepaedia Britannica Film Library 
te fit yeur courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are intreduced inte your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at: 
ence plays an important rele. Highly 
trained teachers, selected fer their 
cemprehension ef modern instructional 
preblems, explain the techniques ef 
using Encyclepaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument fer dynamic class- 
reem instruction. 


Write fer descriptive beokles 
without ébligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teeching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 










Oakland 11 
California 
A Complete Service in Northern Calif. 
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Atwood-Thomas Series 


A COMPLETE geography pro- 
gram for the elementary schools is 
provided by Ginn and Company in 
the Atwood-Thomas Series, used in 
thousands of schools and unusually 
popular with pupils. 

1. Neighborhood Stories is the beginning 
text; 92c; 2. Visits in Other Lands leads the 
pupil from simple to more complex physical 
environments; $1.24; 3. The American Na- 
tions covers North, Central, and South 
America; $1.68; 4. Nations Beyond the Seas 
completes the cycle with a fine regional 
treatment of the Eastern Hemisphere; $1.72. 


There are workbooks and teachers manuals 
for each text. 


Now appears The United States in the 
Western World, by Wallace W. Atwood, 
with beautifully-printed completely new 
maps, presenting the mighty sweep from 
Greenland to Patagonia. The new text 
matter, fascinating in its wealth of fresh 
information, is profusely illustrated with 
new illustrations, charts, and diagrams. The 
pupil gets a properly-proportioned insight 
into Western Hemisphere geography and 
learns as never before how the two conti- 
nents complement each other; price $2.50. 





CAN YOU HELP US 
FIND A SALESMAN? 


We have an unusual opportunity to 
offer a salesman in your State who is 


now selling other educational lines, 
and who can demonstrate our proj- 
ect, WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
part time. If you know of such a 
man, we'll be grateful for his name 
and address. 

NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 

1512 Orieans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 











SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


In-Service Training 


San FRANCISCO Public Schools, De- 
partment of Counseling and Guidance, is 
giving a course for in-service training for 
teachers. The meetings are held at 4 p.m., 
Girls High School. 


The course is sponsored by Head Counselors 
Association and is under direction of Dr. Curtis 
E. Warren, superintendent of schools; A. D. 
Graves, deputy superintendent; O. I. Schmaelzle, 
director of counseling and guidance; and Mar- 
garet Holland, supervisor, counseling and guid- 
ance in elementary schools. 

The section meetings are addressed by promi- 
nent educators, under the headings of Leisure- 
time youth services; Johnny Jones, problem for 
teacher and social worker; Orientation, for 
beginning counselors; Minor maladjustments in 
normal people; Mental hygiene for classroom 
teachers; Administrative problems in guidance; 
and Developments in combating juvenile delin- 
quency. 


AZUSA YOUTH PROGRAM 


(serald E, Dennerlein, Director of Physical Education, Citrus High School and Junior 
College, Azusa, Los Angeles County 


A ZUSA Youth Program is recrea- 
tional, designed to meet the interests 
and needs of all ages 6 to 60. Azusa 
is a city of approximately 5,000 people, 
nestled in the heart of the Orange 


Empire about 25 miles from Los 
Angeles. 


Philosophy 

The Greeks were right in stressing 
physical and social activities as a more 
successful method for establishing 
common ground between diverse races, 
classes, and creeds than religion or 
metaphysics. Recreation was inter’ 
preted as a purposeful, diversional, 
and creative activity of any type which 
projects ones thoughts, worries, and 


problems into the background of con- 
sciousness. 


The race and delinquency problem 
in Azusa had been sporadically acute, 
and some felt the program might be 
the panacea for these problems. The 
modern professional method in medi- 
cine and education is to treat the cause 
and not the effect. 


The greatest problem of our civili- 
zation has its crux in the schizophrenia 
of materialism vs. spiritualism or greed 
and selfishness vs. brotherly love. 





The pendulum swings to and fro, but 
the problem is really confusingly 
simple, namely learning to get along 
with one another and the developing 
of social intelligence to accompany our 
scientific and mechanical complexes. 


The interesting question arises as to 
just who is the delinquent? Is it the 
butcher, the baker, grandpa, Junior, 
mom or dad? It has been easy to point 
the finger at our various institutions 
and to project or shift the blame. We 
seldom convict ourselves. 


We disagree with the prevalent 
weather and the moral climate, but we 
seldom do much about them. The 
real delinquency is environmental in 
all its ramifications, social, economic, 
educative, mental, spiritual, and 
parental. 


To admit this weakness, to face it, 
to mitigate it was the comprehensive 
purpose of the Azusa Youth Program. 
Specifically the program set as its goal 
the promotion of growth and devel- 


KODACHROME SLIDES?? Yes, Sir! 
AND, 500 to choose from, on Canada, 


Hawaii, and the U.S.A.,—Parks, cities, air- 
planes and ships, and more. 


A posteard 
brings Catalog K-1 from KIME KOLOR 
PICTURES at 1823 East Morada Place, 
Altadena, California. ‘‘Fo-bits’” apiece (fifty 
cents to you!). 
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opment in skills, understanding, and 
attitudes in all age levels. 


Procedures 


In securing personnel the committee 
decided to employ professional certified 
employees. Desiring an attractive, success- 
ful, and safe program, the majority felt the 
highest suitable salary should be made 
available. 

The problem of insurance and tort lia- 
bility proved very vexing and threatened the 
disruption of the project. Information was 
obtained from National Recreational Asso- 
ciation (see Safety vs Law-Suits, 1940) 
concerning liability. As a result the com- 
mittee was able to purchase adequate cover- 
age for approximately $60. 

A director was obtained to draw up an 
ideal program for the City of Azusa which 
included the purpose, method, duration, cost, 
and special problems to be encountered. 
This program was presented to the City 
Council in a concrete and specific manner. 

Their decision was to subscribe $500 to 
the program, which was to total $1000, the 
remainder coming from clubs, churches, and 
donations, 

In view of the fact that the initial 
appearance of a juvenile delinquent in 
court cost the taxpayers $250, the cost of 
the program was not considered excessive. 

A recreational inventory survey was 
prepared and circulated to all schools, 
clubs, and churches in Azusa. The re- 
sponse was gratifying as over 400 signified 
their interest in the offerings. The direc- 
tor preceded the survey with “pep talks” 
and personal contact at the schools, ex- 
plaining the work of the committee, the 
purpose, the cooperation needed, the in- 
centives, and an analysis of the program. 

Much interest was elicited, especially 
concerning the incentives, which included 
candy and other awards each day for the 
best athletes, the captains, the best sport, 
and the hustlers. A suit of clothes was 
offered for the best Victory garden and 
a softball trophy and individual awards 
for the champion of the Azusa Youth 
Program softball league. 

An intensive advertising campaign was 
conducted including show windows and 
art display posters throughout the city. The 
Azusa Herald proved very cooperative in 
providing publicity, both front page and 
editorial. In this manner the wholehearted 
interest of the community was obtained. 


Evaluation 


The evaluation of Azusa Youth Program 
is a qualitative rather than a quantative 
procedure. Realistically, the change in the 
community product is the sine qua non. 

The following extraordinary facts are 
apparent: A de-emphasis of stealing. Not 


one piece of equipment has been missing. 
Among all age-groups a better spirit of 
tolerance, admiration and joy. 

Specifically, at the beginning of the pro- 
gram certain groups refused to play with 
other groups. This was soon overcome by 
tact, enthusiasm of play, and the competi- 
tive spirit. Feelings and emotional states 
are “dynamite” unless properly directed. 

Of the various Mexican participants and 
teams not one has failed to conduct himself 
as a gentleman, and incidentally, this is a 
source of much amazement in some smug 
circles. 


In short, the people of Azusa are learning 
to play, understand, live, and like one 
another better as a result of their coopera- 
tion in an experiment in social and recrea- 
tional living. 


Recreational Interest Inventory 


to attend the Azusa Youth Program and am 
interested in the following activities: Please 
check. 

PHYSICAL at Lee School, 8:30-12:30 — 
cali Soft ball 


-..... Punching bag 
=... Volleyball 
actthihia .. Badminton 
«e+e Dodge Ball 
s-s-eseeee Handball 


ecasiacaa .. Medicine Ball 

OTHERS 

....—- Ping Pong 

.-......... Agriculture and Gardening 
«a. Field Hockey 


stilted Miscellaneous Games. Monopoly, Dom- 
inoes, Checkers, Parchees!, ete. 

elicit Model Airplanes 

ARTS AND CRAFTS at Lengfellew — 1:00- 
4:00 — 

-----« Make a clay figure or animal 
lecithin cio Sieg its ans tiniadeat ici 
nied . Knot a belt of navy cord 

ee a ee ee ee 
«eee Weaving and basket making 

«see Make an airplane model 

«-«- Braid a whistle cord 

ee Make a puppet 

scenes SEND I etic ninitir” antinscinmsath diieaaiiaial aac 


SOFT BALL LEAGUES at Lee School, 6:30- 
9:30 — 


-eeeeee Juntor 
Anything else you may be Interested In may 
be written on the other side of this sheet. 
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Motion Picture Projectors 


General Precision Equipment Corporation 
has acquired control of Ampro Corporation 
of Chicago, a well-known manufacturer of 
motion-picture projectors for 16mm and 
8mm film. Earl G. Hines is president of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation. 

“With the acquisition of Ampro Corpora- 
tion, the motion-picture activities of General 
Precision will now include apparatus cover- 
ing not only the professional 35-mm field, 
but also the requirements of 16-mm and 
8-mm equipment for use by educators, in- 
dustry and the amateur or ‘home movie’ 
enthusiasts,” Mr. Hines said. 






















TODAY 
MORE THAN EVER 
TEACHERS DEPEND 
UPON 


WEBSTER 
WORKBOOKS 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grades 1 through 8 — a book for 
each grade. Makes the teaching of 
Arithmetic easy. List price a 


READING SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. De- 2 
velops quickness and accuracy. List 4 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grades 1 through 6 — a book he 
each grade. A new, modern safety 
program which requires no extra TO 
teachers, no extra class periods 
+++ @ part of the reading program. 2B 


THESE AND MORE 
THAN 100 TITLES 
IN THE NEW 1944 


WEBSTER 
WORKBOOK 
CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY 


ha 
UTES IL ite 


1808 Washington, St. Louis 3, Mo. 





TO TEACHERS 


United Air Lines Offers 


Three popular 55 piece avia- 
tion teaching kits; graded for 
Primary, Intermediate and 
High School levels respec- 
tively. For each kit there is 
a charge of 25¢ each post- 
paid. A free directory leaflet 
of Free and Inexpensive Avi- 
ation Source Materials. 


THE FOLLOWING 
FREE MATERIALS 
in sets of 10 for the use of 
pupils: 


1. 4-page reading leaflet “Mike 
and Nancy at the Airport.” 
(4th grade) 


. 4-page illustrated folder to 
help locate, name and learn 
some use of nearly 50 parts 
of a Mainliner. (4th grade 
and up) 


. A colorful 6-page leaflet 
on “Your Future in the 
Age of Flight.” (6th grade 
and up) 
Write 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


Patmer House 
Cuicaco 3, ILLINOIS 





COMING 


October 2-5— Second Wartime Public 
Health Conference; 73d annual business 
meeting of American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


City. 


October 2-4 — California School Trus- 
tees Association; annual convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 


October 3-5 — California Public School 


Superintendents Association; annual con- 
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ference, jointly with State Department of 
Education. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Meetings in Roosevelt High School. 


October 10— Birthday of the Chinese 
Republic; China's Fourth of July; national 
observance. 


October 12-14— American Library As 
sociation; Council and executive board 
meetings. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


October 14—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel. 


October 16-18— Humboldt 
Teachers Institute. Eureka. 


County 


October 17 — Southern California Manu- 
facturers and Educators Conference; 6th in 
the series. Noon, Clark Hotel, Los Angeles. 


October 17-19 — American Dietetic As- 
sociation; annual convention. Chicago. 

October 19, 20— Mendocino County 
Teachers Institute. Ukiah. 


October 20-21 — California Scholarship 
Federation; annual conference. Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley. H. Marie Stiff, president 
Narbonne High School, 25425 Walnut 
Street, Route 1, Box 54, Lomita, Los An- 
geles County. 


October 21 — CTA Bay Section; 3rd an- 
nual training conference. Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley. Clive M. Saiz, chairman. 


November 4—CTA Central 
Hotel 


Section; 


semi-annual Californian, 


meeting. 
Fresno. 


November 5-11— American Edu- 
cation Week; national observance. 


November 7 — General Election, 
U.S.A. Vote Yes on Proposition 9, 
Increased State Aid for the Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


November 14 — Los County 
School Trustees Association; quarterly 
meeting. Rosslyn Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Angeles 


November 18 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 23-25 — National Council for 
the Social Studies; 24th annual meeting. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Classroom Teachers 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Dr. Walter F. Dexter, state superintendent 
of schools. The group, composed of dele- 
gates from all of the various educational 
organizations in California, meets jointly 
(1) to discuss vital school problems, (2) 
to correlate state wide thinking on these 
problems, and (3) to take unified action 
on any problem that will bring about an 
improvement in state 
system. 

The Central Section Department voted 
to hold its next regular meeting October 
14, at Hotel Fresno. 


our educational 
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...0r adding life and sparkle to 


What’s a young folks’ party without refreshment? 
“Coke” is naturally a member in excellent standing 
with any group of youngsters. And there’s no better 
place to enjoy Coca-Cola than at home, served 
ice-cold right from the family refrigerator. Have a 
“Coke” is the invitation that starts a party off right 
and keeps it going. Coca-Cola adds its own life and 
sparkle to the natural gaiety of youth. When young 
people get together, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—symbolizes the sunny side of life. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “‘Coke”’s 





Dedicated to the service of 


American Educators 


.. supply your needs as quickly and as thoroughly 
as possible, is our foremost thought. The difficulties 


which the war has placed in the way of ideal SERVICE 
to you can’t, of course, be completely overcome, even by 
redoubled effort. But be assured, warehouse stocks as com- 


plete as possible —shipments as prompt as possible — will 


continue to be maintained. 


And every assistance our staff can render, from their expe- 


rience in the school buyer’s problems, is yours to command. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION 


207 Van Ness Avenue South, San Franceiseo 3. 
1012 Santee Street, 3rd Floor, Los Angeles 15. 
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School Seating 

Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Blackboard Supplies 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Janitorial Supplies 

Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 





_ Library Supplies 


Office Supplies 

School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Toilet Tissue ~ 


. Paper Towels 
_ Primary Materials 





